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POETRY. 


GOD'S CARE. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 











All is of God! If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with asmile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud. 
Angels of life and death alike are his; 

Without his leave they pass no threshold o'er. 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this, 

Against his messenger to shut the door! 








MARY CHANNING HIGGINSON. 


{In place of the editorial of T. W. H. this 
week, we are permitted to insert the follow- 
ing sketch of Mrs. Higginson from the pen 
of a life-long friend. —Eps. JoURNAL. ] 


Those who knew Mrs. Higginson must 
have felt a certain inadequacy and even in- 
appropriateness in the few notices of her 
which have appeared in print. She was too 
rare a compound of originality, humor, inde- 
pendence and fortitude to be justly painted 
in any conventional colors, even those of re- 
ligious saintliness; and she herself would 
have rejected, with much witty resentment, 
any delineation so vague. She certainly 
was to be ranked with the indomita- 
ble heroines rather than among the meek 
saints. To say of her that ‘‘during all the 
years of her intense suffering, she was never 
known to utter what might be construed in- 
to a complaint or expression of irritation,” 
is not to praise her too highly, yet it leaves 
a false impression. To begin with, her suf- 
fering was rarely intense, in fact she had 
little pain; what she had to bear was mainly 
an increasing physical powerlessness which 
left her at last unable to walk, and would 
soon have made her unable to stand. This 
ordeal extended over a period of more than 
twenty years, and she bore it, not so much 
with passive resignation as with indomita- 
ble courage, constant resistance and inex- 
haustible vivacity. Anchored to her chair, 
she would never allow that she felt any en- 
nui; she was an unwearied reader, a bril- 
liant talker, and the center of a large circle 
of agreeable friends; and she always main- 
tained that she enjoyed life more than most 
healthy people; her spirits were usually 
high, and her observation keen and con- 
stant. She was not*especially fond of chil- 
dren, being, as she declared, afraid of them, 
but toward some particular children she had 
the strongest affection; and all young peo- 
ple who visited her learned to take delight 
in her society. She had great dramatic 
power, and her stories were innumerable and 
always striking or amusing. Butit washer 
original sayings, illustrations and repartees 
that made the most brilliant part of her con- 
versation. Many of these are recorded lit- 
erally in her husband’s novel of ‘‘Malbone,”’ 
where ‘‘Aunt Jane” is a close study of her 
character. Bret Harte is reported to have 
said, on coming from California, that one of 
his principal objects was to make the ac- 
quaintance of ‘‘Aunt Jane,” and he after- 
ward said that he found the original supe- 
rior to the copy. 

She was one of the truest persons that 
ever lived; always went straight to the 
mark, and could often take the privilege of 
an invalid to tell people very plain truths. 
Old and young came to her a great deal for 
advice and sympathy, and she liked to give 
both. It is curious to hear the expressions 
of her friends in regard to her, since her 
death; nobody speaks as if a fragile invalid 





had passed away, but everybody as if a tow- 
er of strength had fallen. This strong na- 
ture sometimes developed into prejudice, 
sometimes even into whim; but she was 
never weak, and even those who occasional- 
ly found themselves in antagonism tu her 
recognized her remarkable qualities. But 
people generally appeared to advantage be- 
fore her; her physical infirmities disarmed 
them, while her mental attractions made her 
society entertaining to all, and made it easy 
to listen. Some one said of her that she 
ruled her little circle “like an invalid 
queen.” There are dangers in this habitual 
position of recognized authority. She did 
not wholly escape them, but few persons 
would have passed through them so well. 

She combined in herself, through her four 
grandparents, four of the most marked fam- 
ily types to be found in New England; rep- 
resenting the families of Channing, Ellery, 
Perkins and Higginson. That one of these 
progenitors whom she is said to have most 
resembled was her maternal grandmother, 
that witty and beautiful Barbara Higginson 
described in Ticknor’s Memoirs; but the 
granddaughter, with all the hereditary tal- 
ent, was less eccentric and had a sounder ba- 
sis of common-sense. She thought for her- 
self on all matters; shared in most of her 
husband’s somewhat radical opinions, but 
probably influenced him quite as.much as 
he influenced her. She acquiesced in his 
taking part in the War for the Union, al- 
though she was a firm non-resistant, and 
thought it all utterly wrong. She was an 
early member of James Freeman Clarke’s 
church, but she also liked to hear Theodore 
Parker preach, and had much sympathy 
with his views. She is justly described by 
the papers as ‘‘a true Christian” in one 
sense; but in her cast of thought she had 
much of the stoic, and certainly read Epic- 
tetus and Seneca quite as much as the Bible. 

All her opinions were absolutely her own. 
She was singularly uninfluenced by great 
names or traditions; and equally so by fash- 
ionable or social conventionalities. Living 
in the midst of luxurious Newport, she was 
never in the least dazzled by wealth or dis- 
play, and chose her friends with impartial 
indifference from all social circles. Indeed, 
some of her best friends were persons whom 
she had never seen, but with whom she had 
first become acquainted through her hus- 
band’s large correspondence; and whom she 
had gradually taken into her own hands, 
writing to them in pencil,—her hands being 
too weak for a pen,—and taking an unwear- 
ied interest in their welfare. 

She rarely spoke of her own ailments; 
when she did, it was with never-failing hu- 
morous contempt, as Scarron or Heine 
might have done. Indeed, her lively fancy 
personified everything around her; and the 
“total depravity of inanimate things” was a 
cardinal point in her creed, long before the 
bright essayist of the Atlantic had written 
about it. Much of the mirth of the world, 
as well as much of its strength, seems gone 
with her; and there are many who will nev- 
er again find so wise, so fearless or so gen- 
erous a counsellor. 

+e 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA, 


Mrs. Dall writes an interesting letter to 
the Boston Advertiser, in which she sums 
up the proceedings of the recent Social Sci- 
ence Association. We give below liberal 
extracts :— 

At the first glance, Saratoga would seem a 
strange place in which to hold a meeting of 
any association bent on science or religion, 
learning or philanthropy. But a little ob- 
servation shows many points in favor of 
such a step. In the first place, the sole bus- 
iness of Saratoga is amusement, and often- 
times the women are so tired of fanning and 
flirting, the men so weary of seltzer, the 
faro table and firing at a mark, that it is by 
no means an unwise thing to attempt to 
catch them unawares. Our Social Science 
meeting opened Tuesday night with a superb 
audience, and scattered through it, I ob- 
served a great many of the gaily dressed la- 
dies from the hotels, without bonnets, in 
opera wraps and with flowers in their hair. 
In this guise, strange to say, one may see 
them perambulating balconies, streets and 
spring-houses at any hour of the day. 

In two respects this meeting has been a 
remarkable success. For the first time the 
association justifies its title of national. It 
has always had members from all parts of 
the country. At this session the men who 
have done the work, have come alike from 
north and south, east and west, and second, 
a very considerable number of women have 
taken partin itsdebates. In the conference 
of State charities Mrs. William Barnes, of 
Albany, Mrs. Gordon Ford, of Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, Mrs. Marcus Spring, 
Miss Collins and Mrs. Dall have taken part 
in the discussions relating to the manage- 
ment of the insane, of destitute children and 
of vagrants. Mrs. Barnes is well known in 
Albany for her vigorous grasp of local mat- 
ters. Mrs. Ford, asparkling, vivacious wo- 
man, was the first corresponding secretary 
of the New York Board of State Charities. 





lt has been one of the special privileges of 
this meeting that Mrs. Lowell has been able 
to attend it, and it gladdened my woman's 
heart to see with what respect the experts 
listened to her suggestions. Indeed, the 
place of the women in this conference has 
been a very pleasant one. ‘‘l wish we men 
could hit the nail on the head as you wo- 
men do,” said one of the commissioners yes- 
terday. ‘‘And don't you know how to do 
it?” was the reply. ‘‘You beat about the 
bush till you get us perfectly exasperated. 
We innocently open our lips and out it 
comes!” 

As to the ‘“‘Southern question,” the asso- 
ciation deserves the gratitude of the coun- 
try for calling so many distinguished South- 
erners to the North to show cause for their 
past conduct and content with their present 
condition. Of course Southern speakers 
brought Southern listeners also, and nothing 
like it has been in Saratoga since the close 
of the war. During the last two days we 
have added nearly 300 to the daily register 
of the hotel. If we sober women of the 
conference have furnished, as I suspect, a 
good deal of amusement to the dainty belles 
who pace the colonnades adorned with hats 
like Chinese fans or the medieval glories of 
saints, perched, like Browning's ‘‘visionary 
butterflies,” upon the back of their heads, 
we must, in our turn, confess that our 
Southern friends have most sadly, painfully 
diverted us. It really seems to intelligent 
observers as if the needed lesson were not 
half learned yet; as if the old arrogance, 
ignorance and oligarchic insanity, in men 
and women, were all ready to break out 
afresh on the slightest provocation. 

In point of scholarship, elegance of dic- 
tion and manner, as well as sound thinking 
and clear illustration, the general meeting 
has been offered nothing to equal the paper 
of Mr. Trenholm of Charlestown, 8. C., 
on ‘‘The Industrial and Social Aspects of 
the Southern Question.”” Many of us were 
so rejoiced to be able to admit this, that we 
waited patiently and silently when John 
Randolph Tucker hammered away for two 
hours and a half on State Rights with a 
persistent obstinacy that must have grown 
out of a consciousness of the weakness of 
his arguments, and respectfully while Gen- 
eral Logan talked to us about its ‘“‘educa- 
tional aspects.” We have been accustomed 
to hear that Southerners are gentlemen, but 
our patience did not prevent the angry 
sweep of a whole —_ from the hall in 
the evening, when Mr. Dexter Hawkins of 
New York was treating the same subject 
with more truth than delicacy. Would 
they have staid through it all, 1 wonder, if 
they had known how acutely some of us 
were feeling the + +" for them, and how 
indignation took the place of regret when 
we were forced to observe the uplifted noses 
and defiant looks of our retreating guests? 
Near me sat a Confederate officer of high 
rank. As the plain, unvarnished statements 
fell one by one from the lips of the speaker, 
such manifest emotions of contempt, dis- 
gust and annoyance chased each other over 
his expressive face as to excite the amaze- 
ment of a half-ignorant villager who sat 
near me. Touching me on the shoulder to 
draw my attention, he pointed broadly 
across the aisle, exclaiming almost aloud, 
“Good Lord! what does ail that feller!” I 
have spoken of Trenholm’s address. He 
himself is the son of the last secretary of 
the treasury of the Confederate government. 
His grandfather on the Trenholm side was 
an Englishman, and his mother a Holmes, 
one of the most ancient of the old families 
of Carolina. 

Randolph Tucker is no finished speaker 
—I doubt whether the Randolphs ever 
were—for eccentricity prevailed over the 
best of them. This man isa demagogue, 
and may thank us for a wide liberty he will 
seldom be able to exercise at the North. 
General Logan, originally a neighbor of the 
Trenholms, is now a lawyer of much 
promise in Richmond, Virginia. He was a 
brave and highly distinguished Confederate 
officer in the war, the youngest of possible 
brigadier-generals, one would think. His 
face clean cut, with a transparent, aristo- 
cratic look, which almost says that the 
old blood of the Lauzuns did not part with 
a jot of its Norman quality, if it took Scot- 
land on the way to America. 

A thrill of pain passed through the con- 
ference on Wednesday when we heard of 
the departure of Mary Channing Higginson, 
a highly-gifted and generous-hearted wo- 
man. Weall know that if her body had 
been strong enough for her spirit she would 
have been foremost among those of her 
generation. At the same moment her 
cousin, William H. Channing, stood up to 
pay a last and discerning tribute to the true 
power of Mary Carpenter and to introduce 
afresh to American readers the name of 
Octavia Hill. It was in 1857, I think, that 
1 first named her to an American audience, 
and the twenty years that have intervened 
have given her such a position in London as 
to justify the portrait drawn by George 
Macdonald in the ‘‘Vicar’s Daughter” and 
make her the first authority in England on 
the housing of the poor. Octavia Hill is 
the granddaughter of the well-known South- 
wood Smith, and began life humbly as a 
teacher. Mr. Channing has lately been 
with her on one of her excursions into the 
country, and delighted to describe the con- 
duct of her party. Her last undertaking 
has been to turn St. Pancras cemetery, in 
the heart of London, into a park for the 
people. 
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Two Parsee ladies, Misses Surabjee, have 

been sent to England, at government ex- 

pense, to be trained for the Guzerat Normal 
College. 





FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


Mme. Celeste, who is now nearly seventy 
years of age, is soon to appear in a farce at 
London, taking a boy’s part. 

The Queen of Holland, recently deceased, 
was a special patron of Motley,the historian, 
whose death was only a few days before. 

Ole Bull’s six-year old daughter is being 
educated as a violinist. The old man must 
be getting ready to hang up his violin, which 
has entranced so many. 

Queen Victoria’s maids of honor are all 
scions of nobility, and receive for their ser- 
vices $2000 a year, and a gift of $5000 asa 
marriage portion. 

A Russian lady, a native of Odessa, whose 
father is an Italian and mother Polish, has 
recently taken the degree of M. D. at the 
University of Bologna. She passed the ex- 
amination in the most creditable manner, 

The Comtesse de Gasparin, who will be 
best known to American readers as the au- 
thor of ‘‘Near Horizons,” has devoted her- 
self to the task of redeeming the unfortu- 
nates of Paris; her appeal to them — a very 
pathetic and natural piece of writing — ap- 
pearing in all the papers of the French me- 
tropolis. 

The Turkish quarter of Sistova is now a 
hospital. All the abandoned houses have 
been cleared out, furnished with beds and 
hospital appliances, and filled with wound- 
ed men as they came in from about Plevna. 
I have no great faith in the operating skill 
of the Russian surgeons. I remember that 
in Servia, when a difficult case occurred, 
there was always anxiety to have the ser- 
vices of Mr. MacKellar, Mr. Atwood, or 
Mr. Hume, the professional representatives 
of the British Society of the order of St. 
John. But in care for their wounded the 
Russians surpass any nation of whose war- 
making I have had any experience. A great 
proportion, by far indeed the larger propor- 
tion of the service is voluntary, and tender- 
ed with an untiring devotion and free-hand- 
ed liberality which excite the highest admi- 
ration and respect. Ladies of rank forswear 
comfort and the pleasures of society to 
come with the army and minister to the 
wounded. There is no arriere pensée in 
their devotion to this duty. They do not 
write letters to the Russian papers detailing 
their experiences, exalting themselves by 
inferential self-praise, and attitudinizing be- 
fore the world as paragons of ‘self-abnega- 
tion. If you want to know of them and 
their work, you must seek for them and it. 
They dress with the most studied plainness 
—lI can recall other scenes where the coif of 
acomely ‘“‘sister” has been made to assume a 
wonderfully coquetish aspect, and where a 
little flirtation was not unacceptable as the 
interlude to playing at nursing — and they 
fare very hard, without a thought of self. 
They tend Turkish and Russian wounded 
men with equal care, and are zealots in their 
duties day and night.—London News. 

The industry of the German women, 
writes a correspondent to the St. Louis Re- 
publican, is a never-failing source of won- 
der. We see them knitting to and from the 
fields, in which they work, knitting in the 
door-ways on Sundays, knitting as they car- 
ry their children about wrapped up in an 
indescribable garment, a remarkable combi- 
nation of calico ruffles. One would think 
it was for centipedes instead of for bipeds 
they had to prepare these stockings and 
socks. This morning I went off alone for 
a brisk walk along the royal road that leads 
to Ettersburg under an avenue of chestnut 
and ash trees, and on reaching the feldway 
that leads over to Lutzendorf, I took a seat 
on a stone bench, near an old woman dress- 
ed in neat, blue short gown and petticoat 
with a little dark shawl pinned over her 
head. As I have a fondness for old women, 
be they dames or peasants, we were soon 
acquainted and I begged to be allowed to 
carry her basket a little way. So it was 
strapped to my back, and I took up the line 
of march; a plumed soldier riding by looked 
his astonishment, for the American style of 
dress is illy suited to this bearing of bur- 
dens; I began to find it a weariness even to 
listen to my garrulous companion, but did 
not give up my load till the thirty pounds 
of breadstuff seemed to have grown toa 
hundred. I no longer wonder that these 
women trudge by with such a stolid air of 
patient endurance. There is something in 
the weight of these baskets of rye-flour and 
buckets of water that represses rebellion. I 
was glad enough to come home laden only 
with poppies and the delicate blue chickery 
and pretty pink morning glories, smaller 
than ours, and with mountain ash berries, 
that 1 had climbed up on to the stones to 
break off, at imminent risk of tumbling 
down or of being fined by one of those om- 
nipresent Prussian officials, , 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

LILLE C. Darst is the editress of the 
Circleville (Ohio) Herald. 

Mrs. Lypra L. Conway, of Paw Paw, 
Mich., is a notary Public. 

Mrs. 8. J. Tryon has returned to her 
studio with a valuable collection of sketch- 
es. 

ANNA Dickinson will, it is said, give the 
critics another opportunity during Daley’s 
season. 

Lours—E CHANDLER Movu.tron has been 
dangerously ill in London, for several weeks, 
from typhoid fever. 

Mrs. Dr. BatLey presented a large organ 
to the Catholic Church at St. Paul, Marion 
County, Oregon, on the feast of Assump- 
tion. 

Miss JENNIE M. Ristne, formerly a teach- 
er in Beverley, Mass., has graduated from 
the College at Ann Arbor, with the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. 

Miss Harrie Tuinc, a recent graduate 
from the Salem Normal School, has been 
appointed teacher of the Pine Street Prima- 
ry School in Swampscott. 

LILLIAN Conway, the beautiful young 
actress of the Chestnut Street theater, Phil- 
adelphia, was married recently in that city 
to Mr. Charles Camblos, a broker. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE of Germany will 
be married soon to the Prince of Meiningen, 
and it is reported that Queen Victoria will 
go to Berlin to witness the ceremony. 

Lucy Larcom has contributed to St. Nich- 
olas an article, entitled ‘‘Autumn Poetry,” 
which is announced to appear, with illustra- 
tions by several artists, in the October num- 
ber of the magazine. 

Mrs. Harriet LANE Jonnson, who pre- 
sided at the White House in the reign of her 
uncle, Mr. Buchanan, is said to be still, al- 
though forty-five or more, a very pretty wo- 
man. She is a charming, polished talker. 

KATE BROWNLEEK Horron, an author 
first brought into public notice through the 
pages of St. Nicholas, is to contribute to the 
October number of that magazine a paper 
on the British boy-sport of ‘‘Hare and 
Hounds,” 

Mary Ann O'HARA, residing with her 
parents at No. 303 Kinney Street, Newark, 
attempted to light a fire with kerosene, when 
the can exploded, setting fire to her clothes, 
and burning her so terribly that she died the 
same evening. 

Miss LEs.tk, the painter’s daughter, was 
a piquant and witty letter-writer. A paper 
in Seribner for October will contain two or 
three of her letters to Captain Morgan of 
New York, in which she gossips in a spicy 
way about London life and London person- 
ages. 

Miss HELEN Maarii., daughter of the 
President of Swarthmore, the only young 
lady who has ever been educated in the Bos- 
ton Latin School, and who lately received. 
from the Boston University the degree ef 
Ph. D., has gone abroad to continue her 
studies in Philology. 

Minnie Hauck, the American prima don- 
na, who has been singing in Germany for 
severa! years, has met with greater success 
in that country than any other artist, with. 
the possible exception of Lucca. After six 
months’ time she was made Court-singer, a 
fact without a parallel in the musical history 
of Berlin. In September Miss Hauck will 
begin a star engagement at Brussels, 

Miss Mary Situ, of Westfield, daughter 
of H. B. Smith, and a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke seminary, has returned from Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, where she has been for 
two years and a half studying medicine. 
She returns to Europe next month to com- 
plete the course, which will require two 
years anda half more, and then she will 
commence the practice of medicine in her 
native country. 

Miss 8. J. GARDNER, whose pictures have 
been so successful in Paris during the open- 
ing of the salons of °75, 76 and ’77, is in 
Boston on a visit to friends. She has been 
a pupil of the eminent French painter, Bou- 
guereau, and her works have much of the 
refinement and delicacy of the master. Not 
that she has been a copyist, but rather that 
she has been a faithful pupil and an earnest 
student. 

Miss ALcorrt’s new story, the first portion 
of which will appear in the November num- 
ber of Scribner’s Monthly, has set her read- 
ers on the gui vive. A favored reader of the 
manuscript says: ‘‘The story is quiet and 
lovely in feeling, full of life, thought, and of 
quaint, jolly bits of childhood. It is char- 
acteristic of Miss Alcott in her best vein; 
but it is not intended for young readers of 
vitiated taste who need, or think they need, 
sensational] stories.” 
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KEATS’ AMERICAN BROTHER. 
THE FIRST ACCOUNT OF GEORGE KEATS PUB- 
LISHED IN AMERICA, AND WRITTEN BY 
DR. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

The attention which has been called of 
late to the American relatives of the poet 
Keats, both in this country and in England, 
gives interest, says the New York World, to 
the first account ever made public of George 
Keats, and his life in thiscountry. This ap- 
peared in that bright, brief Bible of the New 
England Transcendentalists, the Dial, in 
April, 1843, two years after George Keats’ 
death. It was written by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, of Boston. Mr. Clarke had known 
Mr. Keats in Louisville, as a member of the 
Unitarian Church in that city, and he speaks 
of him with much emotion, as a man of ex- 
traordinary strength and purity of charac- 
ter. ‘George Keats,” he says, ‘“‘died in 
1841, in the prime of life and in the midst 
of his usefulness. Louisville lost in him one 
of its most public spirited and conscientious 
citizens. The Unitarian Society of that 
place lost one who, though he had been con- 
firmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was too honest not to leave the popular and 
fashionable Church for an unpopular faith 
which was more of a home to his mind. For 
myself, I have ever felt it quite worth my 
while to go and live in Louisville, if I had 
gained thereby nothing but the knowledge 
and friendship of sucha man. When he 
died I felt that I had indeed lost a friend. 
We cannot hope to find many such in this 
world. Weare fortunate if we find any. 
He not only loved his brothér John, but rev- 
erenced his genius, believing him to belong 
to the front rank of English bards. He pre- 
served and highly prized John's letters and 
unpublished verses, the copy of Spenser, fill- 
ed with his marks, which he had read when 
a boy, and which had been to hima very 
valuable source of poetic inspirations; and a 
Milton, in which were preserved in a like 
manner John’s marks and comments.” 

These annotations upon Milton Mr. Clarke 
seems to have been permitted to copy. At 
all events, he printed them in the same num- 
ber of the Dial, and Lord Houghton used 
them in his work on Keats, five years after- 
wards. Mr. Clarke gives a very picturesyue 
account of the journey of George Keats and 
his young wife (now Mrs. Jeffrey) from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg in a carriage in 
1818 or 1819, and thence by boat down the 
Ohio. It reads like a fairy tale in the midst 
of this noisy and machine-driven age, and 
yct it all happened less than sixty years ago. 
“The voyage down the river,” says Mr. 
Clarke, was full of romance to these young 
people. No steamboat then disturbed with 
its hoarse pantings the sleep of those beauti- 
ful shores. Day after day they flowed tran- 
quilly on, as through a succession of fairy 
lakes, sometimes in the shadow of the lofty 
and wooded bluffs, sometimes by the side of 
widespread meadows and beneath the grace- 
ful, overhanging branches of the cottonwood 
and sycamore. Sometimes while the boat 
floated lazily along, the young people would 
go ashore, and walk through the woods 
across a point, around which the river made 
abend. Mr. Keats first passed some months 
at Henderson, Ky., where he resided in the 
same house with Audubon, the naturalist. 
He was still undetermined what to do. One 
day he was trying to chop a log, and Audu- 
bon, who had watched him for some time, 
at lastsaid; “I am sure you will do well in 
this country, Keats. A man who will per- 
sist, as you have been doing, in chopping 
that log, though it has taken you an hour to 
do what I could do in ten minutes, will cer- 
tainly get along here.” He invested most 
of his money in a boat and lost it all. He 
then took charge of a flax-mill and soon 
made progress. He then engaged in the 
lumber-trade, by which, in the course of 
some years, he accumulated a handsome 
fortune.” 

The widow of George Keats, now, as we 
have said, Mrs. Jeffrey, of Lexington, re- 
tains in her old age the vivacity, wit and 
sense which made her a fit partner for this 
adventurous life. We have now before us 
a letter written a fortnight ago, in which 
she says: ‘‘The idea that John Keats, as By- 
ron writes, was killed by criticism, is utterly 
absurd. He had that within him which 
every great genius has—faith in his ability; 
and this the world has now endorsed. He 
died of consumption, a disease hereditary 
in his family. It was in a fit of desponden- 
cy not long before his death, knowing that 
he was fated to die young; that he wrote 
that piteous epitaph, ‘My name is writ in 
water,’ certainly believing that if he had 
been longer spared to this world he might 
have soared higher, and made the critics 
feel like fools, as Byron did. I have often 
seen him in the highest state of ecstacy or 
excitement, not produced by wine or any 
liquors, but by the spirit of hissoul. Then 
for days afterwards he was depressed by a 
melancholy, doubtless the result of the dis- 
ease of which he died. Miss Fanny Brann, 

too, had a great influence over his spirits. 
He was desperately in love with her, and 
was engaged to be married toher. She was 
avery gay and dashing young lady, who, 
perhaps loving the poet's wit and talents less 
than she feared his poverty and decaying 
health, wisely declined to marry him. Yet 
she was faithful to his memory, for ten 


years after his death I met her in London 

still unmarried, and she may be so still, for 

aught Iknow. She was, though not per- 

fectly beautiful, yet of that type with won- 

derful eyes, to inspire a poet’s heart.” — 
> 


MRE. EMERSON AT HOME. 


Just outside the village of Concord, Mass., 
at the intersection of the old road to Boston 
with that of Lexington, is the home of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. It stands a little back 
from the road, and tall pines and firs before 
it give an air of retirement well fitting the 
home of a philosopher. 

The original house was built fifty years 
ago, and as it now stands is a large, square 
building, painted white, and furnished with 
a generous supply of windows and chim- 
neys. A few years since it was badly dam- 
aged by fire, but while the owner was in 
Europe it was carefully restored by his 
friends, and a few improvements added, the 
only irreparable loss being some boxes of 
old sermons stowed away in the garret, 
which, having done good service in the 
hands of Puritan divines, now perished 
from an access of the element they lacked 
before. A roomy barn stands near the 
house, and behind lies a little farm of nearly 
a dozen acres. The whole external appear- 
ance of the place suggests old-fashioned 
comfort and hospitality. 

Within the house the flavor of antiquity 
is still more noticeable. Old pictures look 
down from the walls; quaint blue and white 
china holds the simple dinner; old furni- 
ture brings to mind the generations of the 
past. Just at the right as you enter is Mr. 
Emerson’s library, a large square room, 
plainly furnished, but made pleasant by 
pictures and sunshine. The homely shelves 
which line the walls are well filled with 
books. There is a lack of showy covers or 
rich bindings, and each volume seems to 
have soberly grown old in constant service. 
Mr. Emerson’s study is a quiet room up- 
stairs, and there each day he is steadily at 
work, despite advancing years. 

Although one hardly realizes it, Mr. Em- 
erson is getting to bean old man. Born in 
1803, and a graduate of Harvard in 1821, he 
has seen the fatal asterisk set to the names of 
one after another of his classmates, until 
now few are left besides himself. He speaks 
of himself as a man whose work is nearly 
ended, but the only sign of failing power 
noticeable in conversation with him, is a 
slight hesitation and apparent effort in re- 
calling a needed word, especially a proper 
name. 

His wife, a sister of Dr. Jackson, the dis- 
coverer of anzsthetics and a rival claimant 
with Morse of the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, is astately lady with beautiful snowy 
hair, anda dignified but gracious bearing. 
She is proud, and justly so, of her husband’s 
genius and fame. One daughter lives at 
home, and devotes herself to care for the 
comfort of the family. 

In college Mr. Emerson did not distin- 
guish himself as ascholar. He indulged 
his fondness for literature at the expense of 
lessons. As a classmates remarks: ‘‘He 
was one of the few who made the discovery 
that Shakespeare was very entertaining read- 
ing.” The ‘‘Waverley Novels” were then 
coming out, and Scott’s magic enchanted 
him as it did everybody. Each new volume 
was quickly purchased, and he, with a 
group of college friends, all eager to enjoy 
it, would sit up far into the night, taking 
turns at reading aloud, so that all might 
hear at once. 

Oddly enough, philosophy was a study 
which he disliked and never excelled in. 
Mathematics, too, were a great stumbling 
block. The story is told by the best of au- 
thorities, that only a few years ago he un- 
wittingly cheated a poor Irishman, when 
paying him for some work, by calculating 
that seven times seven were twenty-seven, 
and the error was not detected until Pat, 
who had his doubts about the matter, con- 
sulted a neighbor and came back for a re- 
settlement. 

There were fifty-nine in Mr. Emerson's 
class, and commencement parts were given 
to twenty-seven of them. Emerson stood 
high enough to havea share in a conference 
—a part usually given to the duller men— 
and accordingly he and two others con- 
ferred ‘‘On the character of John Knox, 
William Penn and John Wesley.” After 
graduation he taught school with an older 
brother in Boston for some time before he 
entered the ministry. 

We are wont to say that at such or such a 
time Mr. Emerson left the ministry. But is 
he not in the ministry still?—From the Lit- 
erary World, for September. 
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THE MARKET FOR AMERICAN GIRLS, 


The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Tribune writes: ‘‘As Parisian civilization has 
exercised so strong an attraction over a large 
portion of the American public, and as the 
female part of that public has certainly not 
improved by its admiration for the brilliant 
appearance of the ‘upper ten thousand’ in 
France, perhaps it might not be altogether 
uninteresting to show what the fashion is 
after which a_ so-called ‘gentleman’ is 
brought up now in the country of Voltaire. 
It is just within possibility that had Ameri- 
can fathers know a little more of the train- 











ing of the young gentleman in this country 





they might have been less eager to purchase 
aristocratic names for their daughters at the 
cost of fortunes, good fame and happiness. 
Let us take, from his earliest age, a son of 
some family with a high-sounding title, and 
let'us chronicle impartially what the pro- 
cess is which is gone through to make a 
‘man of him.’ He is, first of all, as soon 
ashe can talk and walk, made a ‘show’ of, 
and drilled to be an actorin the midst of 
other actors. He is a great deal with ser- 
vants who flatter him, and teach him to 
think that the externals of life are alone of 
any importance. He opens his eyes to acts 
of baseness, and his ears to words of false- 
hood the moment when he can observe any- 
thing. He sees his own attendants cringe 
to his parents and abuse them foully behind 
their backs. He learns no good of his par- 
ents of those around him, and when he 
comes to study those parents themselves, 
does he find in them anything that corrects 
the estimate in which they are held by the 
hired menials of their household? There is 
the one great question; and it must be an- 
swered inthe negative. No! He finds noth- 
ing in those of whom he is born that should 
induce him to think they have been calumni- 
ated by theirhirelings. The first thing that 
must strike him is the identity of tone and 
feeling between the salon and the ante- 
chamber—as also the fact that impresses any 
student of modern France, must necessari- 
ly be, that so-called “thigh” society has been 
turned into one vast ante-chamber, with the 
same peculiar feelings and habits, and the 
same vices belonging to those whose trade 
it is to live upon the master whom they hate. 
This expiains much of the facilities of arbi- 
trary rule. 

‘The next stage in the young gentleman’s 
life is the stage of tuition; but here begin 
the complications which unavoidably unfit 
him from ever being a citizen—a man. If 
not educated at Rome by a priest, he is sent 
as an outdoor pupil to some college which 
is under ecclesiastical rule; or if made a 
permanent indoor pupil, he goes then infalli- 
bly to one of the Jesuits’ establishments. 
Wherever it may be that he is sent or trained, 
the basis of his education is hostility to 
knowledge. Let this never be forgotten, 
for it explains almost everything. From 
two points of view he is led to condemn and 
despise instruction; from the point of view 
of religion he is taught that society is im- 
piety—it is the work of the devil; from the 
point of view of society, it is subversive, 
demagogical, revolutionary! The real mark 
of a perfect gentleman, of one of those in- 
contestable ‘chiefs’ such as were the fore 
fathers of the youthful student, is to do and 
to learn nothing, and to govern all the in- 
ferior mortals whose condition obliges them 
to act and to acquire knowledge. The great 
principle of the priestly education, now 
nearly universal in France among the upper 
classes, is that of sequestration from the 
public. Whatever is ‘public’ is looked 
down upon. The ‘public’ is vulgar, it is 
noisy, rough, mean, only to be governed by 
force. 

‘‘When the object of all these terrible 
mistakes comes to the age of four or five-and- 
twenty, he is sought to be’richly ‘placed.’ 
Then comes the moment for transatlantic 
fathers and mothers. It is nolonger asked, 
as of yore, for English heiresses. I scarce- 
know for what reason, but the British fe- 
male is rather at a discount; and the enor- 
mous demand isfor American marriageble 
girls. A French mother walks into the salon 
of her friends, whose ‘day’ it happens to 
be, and quietly, in a kind of half-whisper, 
says to the mistress of the house, ‘Do you 
know Mme. so-and-so? She knows all the 
American colony. Couldn’t she find me 
an American heiress?’ There is no disguise 
about the transaction; it is all very relative- 
ly frank and open. 


—_—————_ + o—__—_——_—_—_—_ 
A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN JOURNALISM. 


For a long time Amethyst had been writ- 
ing in a desultory sort of way, for various 
publications. The editors had treated her 
little songs and sketches very kindly, and 
encouraged her to work on. Sometime she 
would succeed. And on this she would sit 
down to her writing table again witha glow 
upon her cheeks and a new sparkle in her 
eyes. To be sure this encouraging fraterni- 
ty of the press, never offered her any com- 
pensation—not even the paper she sacrificed 
to their service; but they were very kind 
and encouraging, and assured Amethyst they 
had no doubt of her ultimate financial suc- 
cess. So she worked. 

It was something to see one’s name in the 
Sunday Morning Repertorze. One day she 
stepped into the office of the Zrumpet. «a 
gentleman sitting there, with his feet at an 
incredible angle of altitude, with his hat 
on and a cigar in his lips, addressed Ame- 
thyst with: 

“Are you the lady who writes for the 
Repertorie?” 

“Lam, sir,” replied Amethyst with dignity. 

Pardon the secret throb of exultation her 
heart gave, O reader. It was the first in- 
cense of fame. 

“Well, now,” continued the gentleman, 
“we've been thinking we would like a lady 
on our paper. Good to pick up things you 
know. See lots that noman don’tsee. Now, 
suppose,” continued the portly gentleman, 
with enchanting confidence, ‘‘suppose you 
just write us up a few letters, a little fash- 





ion, you know, just to let us see what you 
can do, you know.” 

Amethyst was too much of a novice to 
ask the benevolent gentleman what he pro- 
posed paying for these services, and assent- 
ing to the proposition, she drew down her 
veil and passed out. In compliance with 
the hint dropped by the obliging gentleman 
of the Trumpet to give them some fashion 
items, Amethyst went the next day to one 
of the dry good’s palaces and passed hours 
in noting fabrics and styles, worked a good 
part of the night to put her letter in read- 
able shape for the Zrumpet, and received 
from the insatiable editor—thanks! 

Now as Amethyst chanced to know that 
her letter drew from the dry goods house a 
hundred dollar advertisement for the Trum- 
pet, she was naturally astonished at the edi- 
torial view of her services. 

‘I think you can get on our paper,” the 
portly gentleman would say to her, “‘if only 
you keep on with those letters. But don’t 
write poetry—you see the old gentleman 
(thus courteously designating his senior part- 
ner) don’t like poetry—don’t like it a bit, 
you know. You just pick up all the gos- 
sippy, society news you can for the ZJrum- 
pet, and sometime you'll get on it, you 
know.” 

Now Amethyst was the most veritably, 
unworldly woman, who ever drifted out 
upon the tide of journalism. She loved, 
she reverenced her art. She believed in it 
as something high, and fine, and pure, and 
very slowly did it dawn upon her credulous 
vision, that editors of daily papers, were 
not the very elect of the earth. Amethyst 
had held the entire journalistic fraternity in 
such exalted reverence, that the discovery 
that her idols were very common clay, 
shocked her deeply. 

But she began to admit doubts as to the 
utter infallibility of the encouraging gen- 
tleman of the 7rumpet, and she found that 
picking up gossippy, society news for his 
journal, would not pay one’s bills, nor buy 
one’s postage stamps. Of the latter, Ame- 
thyst used incredible amounts; for, being a 
woman, endowed with some talent, and an 
incredible degree of persistency, she did not 
hesitate to knock at the doors of the highest 
literary authority in theland. And with all 
these other matters of interest, she felt a 
waning enthusiasm for that permanent place 
on the Trumpet, the portly gentleman as- 
sured her she might gain in time. 

Amethyst has long since relinquished all 
designs upon the Trumpet and lost her ambi- 
tion for seeing her name in the Sunday 
Morning Repertorie. She has worked and 
ventured, and hoped against hope, and per- 
sisted in what she felt to be her manifest des- 
tiny, till now she finds ready sale for her 
songs and stories, but her first experience in 
drifting out alone upon the infinite sea of 
journalism will tinge all her future with the 
lessons the sharp chiselings they gave. 

‘For I think that human lives 
Must bear God’s chisel keen, 
If the spirit yearns and strives 
For the higher life unseen, 
For we are only blocks at best, 
‘Tis the chiseling brings out all the rest.” 


LILIAN WHITNEY. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





+> 
MME. PATERSON BONAPARTE. 

When King Jerome, after his marriage 
with the Princess of Wurtemburg, offered 
his repudiated wife the principality of Smal- 
cand, with 40,000 per annum, her witty re- 
ply that ‘‘Westphalia no doubt was a consid- 
erable kingdom, but not large enough to 
hold two Queens,” so pleased the Emperor 
that he directed the French minister at 
Washington, M. Serrurier, to intimate his 
wish to serve her. ‘‘Tell the Emperor 
that I am ambitious; I wish to be made 
a Duchess of France.” This the Empe- 
ror promised to do at a later moment, 
and offered her $20,000 down, and a life 
annuity of $12,000, which she accepted, 
“proud to be indebted to the greatest man of 
modern times,” but with the proviso that the 
receipt for payment should be signed by her 
as Elizabeth Bonaparte, which would be a 
virtual acknowledgment of the legality of 
her marriage and her claims on the head of 
the family. To this stipulation the Empe- 
ror acceded, and until his abdication the an- 
nuity was regularly paid. Jerome was 
stung to a protest against her acceptance of 
aid from his brother, while rejecting his 
own, to which she retorted that she ‘‘prefer- 
red shelter beneath the wing of the eagle to 
suspension from the pinion of the goose.” 
Mme. Bonaparte now applied to the Mary- 
land Legislature for a divorce, which was 
at once granted. This action on her part 
was natural, but as a matter of policy ques- 
tionable. His wife by every law, human 
and divine, she could better have guarded 
her son’s interests, and even maintained her 
own rightful position by ignoring Jerome's 
alliance with the Princess, which was re- 
garded by Catholic Christendom as illegal, 
the Pope stoutly refusing to nullify the pre- 
vious marriage. Mme. Bonaparte always 
expresses enthusiasm for the Emperor, de- 
spite the despotism that shivered the fair 
fabric of her life, seeking its excuse in the 
exigencies of his anomalous position. Dur- 
ing her residence in Paris after the Restora- 
tion, Louis Dix-Huit—Des Huitres, the wits 
styled him from his inordinate love of oys- 
ters—fancying that her presence would re- 
flect contemptuously on the late ‘‘Corsican 








usurper,” made known his wish to see her 
at court. This honor she declined, “not 
wishing to pose as a victim of imperial tyr- 
anny; she had accepted the Emperor's kind. 
ness, and ingratitude was not one of her 
vices.”” Marshal Bertrand—‘“‘faithful among 
the faithless” Napoleon called him — who 
heard the last sigh of the great heart at St. 
Helena, visited this country thirty years ago 
and requested an interview with Mme. Bo. 
naparte. ‘“‘The Emperor,” he said, ‘had 
spoken of her talent with admiration, tinged 
with regret for the shadow he had cast over 
her life, for he had heard of her generous 
sentiments toward him, alluding to which 
he one day said, ‘Those whom I so wronged 
have forgiven me; those I overwhelmed 
with my bounty have forsaken me.’” Mme. 
Bonaparte bore no malice to Jerome, whose 
nature was not of heroic mould; and yet 
what touching professions of fidelity he 
sent her!—letters unsurpassed in manly ten. 
derness. A few months after their separa- 
tion a gentleman writes of him: “He is al.- 
ways saying, ‘My wife! my dear little wifer 
He seems much affected, and declares that 
he ‘shall forever remember the shipwreck 
they had encountered; how well on that 
trying occasion did she behave! how, when 
danger was over, he pressed her in his 
arms!” ‘Jerome loved me to the last,” 
says Mme. Bonaparte; ‘he thought me the 
handsomest woman in the world, and the 
most charming. After his marriage to the 
Princess, he gave to the court painter sey- 
eral miniatures of me from which to make a 
portrait, which he kept hidden from the 
good Catharine.” —Lippincott’s Magazine. 


DEMOCRACY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Epitors JourNnAL.—The Polk County 
Democratic Convention, which met in this 
city on Saturday last, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 

Wuereas, We hold to the belief that the office of 
County Superintendent should be held entirely aloof 
from politics; and 

WurrEAs, We recognize Mrs. Mary E. Nash to be 
a person eminently fitted for that position; therefore 

Resolved, That this Convention make no nomina- 
tion for that office. but recommend to the voters of 
Polk County, irrespective of party, that they vote 
peed id E. Nash for the office of County Superin- 

endent. 


Mrs. Nash is admirably fitted for the 
place named, having filled for many years 
the position of teacher and having assisted 





her husband, Rev. J. A. Nash during his’ 


supervision of the County schools, embrac- 
ing several terms. Both parties here seem 
disposed to concede this office to women, 
and the ten women now serving, with energy 
and ability in that capacity will doubtless 
soon be reinforced by a much larger num- 
ber. M. A. Work. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








HUMOROUS. 


When is a ship like a dress-maker? When 
she’s rounding the Cape or tacking about. 


A youngster who had been stung by a bee 
told his father he had kicked a bee that had 
a splinter in his tail. 


‘Three good-looking young ladies the 
other day stood beside a grocer’s sign which 
read: ‘‘Don’t squeeze these peaches.” 


A home thrust — Doctor: ‘‘Now tell me, 
how do you feel when you've killed a 
man?” Colonel: “Oh, very well, thank 
you doctor,—how do you?”—Punch. 


“You're a smart fellow,” sneered a law- 
er to a witness, the other day, in a Brook- 
yncourt. ‘‘I’d return the compliment, if I 

wasn’t under oath,” replied the witness. 


The difference between the preacher, the 
builder and the architect of a church is sim- 
ply this: One is the rector, the other the 
erector, and the third the director!—Jvdy. 


A reporter for a Wisconsin newspaper 
writes: ‘‘Those who personally know our 
esteemed fellow-citizen, Colonel ——, will 
regret to hear that he was brutally assaulted 
last evening, but not killed.” 


It is estimated that there are two thousand 
four hundred disorders to which the human 
frame is liable. When a man is laid up with 
the rheumatism, he is apt to think that the 
entire number has struck him in concert. 


An old farmer, on being asked why a pea- 
cock that was strutting through the yard 
was like a figure nine, couldn't see the re- 
semblance; but light broke in on him when 
he was told that it wa? because it was noth- 
ing without its tail. 


Catching a tartar. — Governess: ‘‘Do you 
know, Ernest, that I heard of a little boy 
not older than you who can read and write 
well, and who has begun Latin.” Ernest: 
“Oh, I say, what a jolly good teacher he 
must have!”—Punch. 


An old lady at the Maine muster last 
week, noticing the fine appearance of Gen- 
eral Chamberlain on his white horse, gave 
very soberly this valuable information to 
her companions: ‘‘General Chamberlain has 
had seven horses shot out from under him, 
and that is the very horse!” 


An Irishman, fresh from the ‘‘old coun- 
try,” saw a turtle for the first time, and at 
once made up his mind to capture it. The 
turtle caught him by the finger, and he, 
holding it out at arm’s-length, said: ‘‘Faith, 
and ye had better let loose the howlt ye 
have, or I'll kick ye out of the very box ye 
sit in, be jabers.” 


A pompous Scotch advocate succeeded in 
bemuddling a country witness by asking 
him whether he thought the prisoner was 
compos mentis, The witness could only grin 
and look foolish. At last the judge inter- 
posed: ‘‘Noo jist tell me, do ye think is 
there ony thing in him?” ‘‘De‘ila thing,” 
burst out the man, with a smile from ear to 
ear, ‘‘but what’s put intil him wi’ the 
spune!” 
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TEACHING OF 


ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 


J. G. LAKIN, 


No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston, %3m322. 


Send 25 cts. and stamp, for my printed method, 
Self-instructing. Every lady should have one. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES . 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 

iles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, ils, 
Bites, ts, Whitlows, 
be Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, _—_—Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 





International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F.. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was dec this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
Was remarkable for its purity, richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ty F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mitier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
oar instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess In introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E.F.WALCKE &CO,  ly24 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 





A SPECIALTY. ly 
STEW ART'’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Ch t in th 
$3 WATQHES. Cheapest in the known 


to A e 
For terms address COULTER & CO -Cifcago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decom Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with —= Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


. Bal wanted tosell 
a ae 
Expenses paid. Permanent ley 
$1200 meut. address 8. A. GRANT &C ¥ 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnau, 0. 


REMOV ATL 

















—of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
$18 in the largest Music School in the world, for 





15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bete, 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDATLS* 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 


Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volume to ‘Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic”’ style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the beok is fall of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question. By W. D. Howe ts. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fite his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. ’"— 
New York Hvening Post. 





Deephaven. By Saran O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’** — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American. By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.""—London Daily News. 





Tom Balley’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. Atprics. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.”"— Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 


“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portiand Transcript. 





Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00, 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”"— 7. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 

Servia and Roumania,. Map. 

Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 

Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Maps. 
G2 These books contain just the information peo- 

ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 

Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 

50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 





PIANO MUSIC ! 
Five Fine Collections!!! 


is in two large volumes, 
PARLOR MUSIC ages sheet music size. 
ol. I. has 242, and Vol. iP has 222 pages, filled with 


the best and most popular Piano pieces, every one of 
medium difficulty. 


PEARLS OF, MELODY si 


Ole Bull, Spindler, &c., &c.; a large number, and al 
of the best. 


A CREME DE LA CREME, {ssc 


in 
is here present umes, of about 240 pages 
(sheet music size) each. Music is for advanced play- 
ers, and carefully chosen. 
(224 pages, sheet 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS Si." tos 


genera ection of easy, popular pieces, that every 
one can play. 


(224 pages, sheet music 
W LC0 E HOM size) will receive a Wel- 
come in every Home where it is used, having well- 
chosen, bright music. and nothing harder than the 
medium degree of difficulty. 


Price of each Book: $2.50 Bds.; 
$3.00 Cloth; $4.00 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 

MERCY PHILBRICK’'S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 

DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 

The Eighth Thousand of 

KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 

A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
APTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 

A New Novel by the author of ‘Mercy PuiLprick’s 
Cnorcer.”’ 

A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
ry, a both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Ler. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of*The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 


The books in the “No Name Series” and ““‘Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston.  iyl4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ““The Wayside Series.” Sq, 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 

jority of warm-weather novels."’—Boston Tra , 
“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 

rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 

His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 

and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 

read for some time. It never hangs fire for a page.’’"— 


Publishers’ Weekly. 
“There is a good deal of bright conversation in the 


book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”"—New 
York ne. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.”’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition ‘of this popular 
book in r binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


$1.50. 

WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook's Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Pcnn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 


*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


or use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be easily carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
forin her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
compe after ferns and other green things.”—Boston 


“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”"—Boston Tran- 
“7. 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”—Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 








381 Washington St., Roston. 


For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D, Lothrop & Co., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. <A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. 12 mo, Illustrated. . . P $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place”’ story ever 

published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 

way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 

Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 

move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Mlustrated. . . . . . $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 

Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folke’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” isas distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘“‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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The Woman's Journal. 








Boston, Sept. 15, 1877. 





All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and eeteting to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3688, Boston, Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the reper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
—— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men and 
women, are invited to send delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston at the Meionaon, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 11 o’clock a. ™., 
to consider their political duties in regard to the fall 
elections; also to make nominations for state officers, 
if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to one 
delegate, and to one additional delegate for each one 
thousand inhabitants or a majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee. Lucy Strong, President, 

Tuomas J. Lornrop, Secretary. 








PULITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


The gathering of the Prohibitionists at 
Worcester, on Wednesday of this week, was 
large and enthusiastic. The nomination of 
Judge Pitnam as the candidate for Gover- 
nor, was a very wise thing to do, for he is 
the strongest and best candidate they could 
bring forward. He is a man of large abili- 
ty, high personal character, and of honest 
convictions. He is also a pronounced Wo- 
man Suffragist, and in every way represents 
the best moral elements of Massachusetts. 
The second name on the State ticket will 
not be satisfactory to the Suffragists who re- 
member what he has said and done in oppo- 
sition to Woman Suffrage. 

We rejoice that the Convention put the 
followtng resolution into its platform: 


Resolved, That we are pledged to the ballot for wo- 
men not only by past rmations, but by present 
convictions and the clearest self-interest. 


The Labor Reformers met also on Wednes- 
day, at Codman Hall and appointed a com- 
mittee of Conference to confer with the 
Working-men’s Convention to be held in this 
city, October 1st. A State Central Com- 
mittee was also chosen. 

The Democratic Convention met at Wor- 
cester on Thursday. As we go te press, 
the report of its proceedings have not 
reached us. 

We hope that Woman Suffragists will be- 
gin to take action in reference to the elec- 
tion of delegates to the Convention which 
meets October 9th. As there will doubtless 
be a difference of opinion in respect to the 
course to be pursued, it is of the utmost 
importance that special care be taken to 
have as delegates our best representative 


men and women. 8. W. B. 
oe 


AN APPEAL FOR COLORADO. 





I write to-day to make a passionate ap- 
peal to your readers for help in Colorado. 
The campaign is fairly opened, the prospect 
of a large vote, very good. What isneeded 
is money. The conditions fora fair hear- 
ing of the question seem to me to be more 
favorable here than they have ever been 
anywhere before. The opposition is very 
mixed, and so far, wholly unorganized. It 
is therefore of the last consequence that the 
cause be well presented, so that the free 
force of sentiment may be developed; for, 
even should success not be final, the act of 
the Legislature provides for a re-hearing at 
any future time. 

Every energy should be concentrated at 
this point now. All the workers and 
speakers ask is, that their expenses be paid. 
And more speakers are needed. Where is 
Mrs. Livermore? Her voice would be 
potent here. I know of no speaker whose 
presence and words would carry such in- 
spiration and conviction to this people. 
There is but one little month in which to 
work, and an immense issue is at stake. 
Will she come? Will you send her? And 
where is Miss Eastman, of Lowell, who 
made so fine an impression in St. Louis, 
three or four years ago? These Western 
people want solid, reasonable words, em- 
bodying practical objects. This is indeed 
a Virgin Soil. Everything is worthy of 
experiment that has a rational aim. Preju- 
dice and conventionalities are left behind 
when people come here—or are so soon 
abandoned as senseless or useless as to dis- 
appear, leaving scarcely’ a trace behind. 
This seems to be the charm of the country; 
each one is an individual, and spontaneous 
expression is not only possible, but the rule. 
Judge, then, what must be the conditions 
of a fair and even friendly hearing. The 
great opposition apprehended is from South- 
ern Colorado, where there is quite a large 

Mexican population. They, in a body, 
would oppose it, if brought to the polls. 
But they are indifferent, and unless they 
are organized by the Catholic Bishop and 
clergy, who have taken strong ground 
against the movement, willnotinterfere. If 





the Bishop thinks it necessary, he will 
doubtless use them. At present organiza- 
tion is altogether confined to the friends; 
indifference is the rule with the opponents. 
I know of no single paper warring against 
the cause, though some are unfriendly, or 
rather not friendly. In this state of af- 
fairs every energy should be put forth. 
From every quarter each one should send 
his or her mite, words, speakers, money. 
This is no crude community. The wonder- 
ful climate attracts many here, and the gold 
fields more, so that the society is made up 
of a variety of elements, and many of the 
most cultivated people to be met with any- 
where one finds here. The American, too, 
seems very largely to predominate. One 
feels the foreign element less here than in 
any community I have ever been in, partic- 
ularly the Irish. In no State at present 
could a fairer trial be made. Come, and 
send help. Send tracts. They will do 
good. The President of the association, 
Dr. Alida C. Avery,is very efficient and able. 
Advise her of whatever can be done. Send 
her what money can be raised. Her address 
isDr. AtipaC. Avery, President of Woman 
Suffrage Associotion, DENVER, COLORADO. 
Whatever is done, let it be done at once; 
there is not a moment to be lost. L. 
Denver, Sept. 7th, 1877. 
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SENTIMENT IN POLITICS AND REFORMS. 


Mr. Gladstone is both a political leader 
and abroad statesman. He believes in the 
power of ideas as well as facts. He recog- 
nizes the various motives which influence 
men and help make that public opinion upon 
which parties are organized and govern- 
ments administered. Recently in one of 
his speeches in referring to the position of 
the Lancashire operatives during our late 
war, he said: 

No man who belongs to that county, can 
look backward on that part of its history 
with anything but profound satisfaction. 
What was it that induced the people of that 
county—brought, a ‘very ~—_ portion of 
them, almost to the verge of starvation— 
what was it that induced them contentedly 
to remain deprived of the raw material upon 
which they were absolutely dependent for 
the decent, tolerable comfort and subsis- 
tence of themselves and their families? 
Why was it that they never for one moment 
lifted a hand or a voice in defence of a cause 
which they thought to be the cause of slav- 
ery; but, on the contrary, gave their strong 
and firm adhesion to the cause which they 
thought was the cause of freedom? What 
was it that led to that magnificent and he- 
roic self-denial? Why! was it not that de- 
spised thing which is called sentiment, 
which God Almighty has given to human 
nature, to back up our weak convictions, 
and to give force and energy to them when 
they are enlisted in a cause which our rea- 
son has told usis a right cause? 

The Pall Mali Gazette sneers at this ‘‘sen- 
timent,” somewhat in the same tone of sar- 
casm for which the New York Nation is 
distinguished. Now notwithstanding all 
the cynics have to say on this point, there 
stands the fact, that what these writers call 
sentiment, has always played a great part in 
the world’s affairs. Mr. Sumner and his early 
associates were sneered at because they 
claimed to be ‘‘Conscience Whigs”—and the 
pretense of founding a party on ‘‘moral 
ideas,” met with unsparing ridicule ‘by as- 
tute politicians twenty-five years ago. To- 
day, we know as a fact, that on these ideas 
a great political party arose, which elected 
a President, carried on a great war, eman- 
cipated four millions of slaves and made 
one of the most brilliant chapters of our 
history. 

Every great reform, especially in its ear- 
liest stages, has been ridiculed as ‘‘sentimen- 
tal,” “visionary,” ‘‘impracticable.” Take 
for example, Mr. Garrison. As a young 
man, he started out with the avowal that 
slavery was wrong, that it was opposed to 
the Declaration of Independence, the pre- 
cepts of Christ and the sentiment of uni- 
versal justice. He planted himself on this 
high level of principle, and began a fierce 
and unrelenting war against slavery. He at 
once excited a storm of indignation. In 
Boston he was mobbed and threatened with 
the gallows. The doors of ‘‘the best socie- 
ty” were closed against him. A price was 
offered for his head. For years he was de- 
nounced, ostracised and ridiculed. But an- 
imated by the sentiment of universal jus- 
tice, he labored until the movement which 
he and his associates carried forward, ended 
in emancipation. 

Mr. Garrison has just returned from Eng- 
land, where he has been received as a great 
reformer. His name is now mentioned 
everywhere in this country with reverence 
and esteem. He could walk safely in the 
streetsof Charleston or New Orleans. The 
most conservative recognizes his place 
among the world’s great men. 

Now, we ask, which of the two have 
changed—Mr. Garrison or the American 
people? He is the same sentimentalist as 
he was thirty years ago. Witha faith in 
universal justice and liberty equal to that of 
a Hebrew Prophet, he still pursues his work 
of establishing righteousness. He believes 
in the power of moral ideas. 

We affirm itis these very men of ideas 
who plant themselves on great sentiments 
that both rule and advance the world. They 
create the public sentiment on which the 
party of freedom and progress is founded. 
They announce the sentiment of religion on 








which churches are built. They sow the 
seeds out of which blossom and ripen great 
reforms. Religion, patriotism, home, all are 
founded on sentiment. 

As Women Suffragists, we plant ourselves 
on the principles of universal justice. We 
say that the right to labor, to education, to 
vote, which men have, belong also to wo- 
men. This isthe basis on which the whole 
movement rests. On this high plane of uni- 
versal justice, let us work with firm faith 
that in the end we shall win. 8. W. B. 
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THE CADETS ADMONISHED. 


When will the world be rid of snobs? We 
are prompted to ask this question in view 
of some of the transactions at West Point. 
Last year some of the cadets by their treat- 
ment of a colored student, revealed the 
spirit of caste in the meanest form. The 
voice of public opinion, so far as it found 
expression, was that of condemnation. But 
as yet, the young men have not outgrown 
their folly. Some of them still pursue a 
deliberate plan in their treatment of colored 
students with such arranged system, as calls 
for the action of the officers. Here is what 
one of these young men says toa newspa- 
per reporter: ‘‘We have found an effectual 
and safe way to deal with the colored cadets 
that are forced upon us. We leave them en- 
tirely alone. Flipper stood this like a man, 
never trying to force himself into our socie- 
ty; and, consequently, when he graduated, 
some of his class went forward, took his 
hand, and congratulated him. Whittaker, 
the Negro cadet that is now with us, is of a 
different stripe, and may not get through the 
course. You may see him now at the door 
of his tent, as silent and lonely as though he 
sat ina desert. He occupies his tent alone 
and never dares to address one of his fellow 
cadets. Particular dislike toward him is 
entertained because a few days ago he com- 
plained of Cadet Burnett for a trivial per- 
sonal slight, involving an infraction of the 
rules of the encampment, and Cadet Bur- 
nett is now a prisoner in his tent, awaiting 
trial. He may be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for thirty days. If Minnie is admitted, 
he will probably never be spoken to, except 
in the way of command, by any white mem- 
ber of the corps. He will not be noticed 
even to the extent of being hazed.” 

This is as mean and cowardly as it is cold- 
blooded. If these young men have not 
those moral qualities which prompt them to 
respect the manly struggles of even a Negro 
for a higher place, they are unfit to lead our 
armies. They lack some of the most im- 
portant elements of character necessary for 
the true soldier. We hope the command- 
ing officer, General Schofield, during this 
year will have aneyetothis matter. Weare 
pleased to see that he has set his face against 
that silly and senseless custom of hazing 
which still prevails in most of our higher 
institutions of education. The truly brave 
man, will never take an undue advantage of 
the weak. To subject the freshmen to such 
treatment, or to taboo a student like Minnie, 
because he is black, has no justification. 
Caste dies hard. But die it will. These 
hot headed young men should have a cold 
bath. They should be shamed out of their 
folly. We hope, therefore, since. the offi- 
cers have taken hazing in hand, they will 
also include in their reform the treatment 
of colored students. It is gratifying to 
know, that at Vassar, where the girls are by 
themselves, and also at Antioch and other 
colleges where co-education exists, these 
relics of barbarism have no countenance 
from the young ladies. They set their faces 
as flint against such things. Sodoes Gener- 
al Schofield in his recent order, which has 
the ring of the true soldier, and while used 
with reference to hazing, applies with great 
force to the mean spirit of caste. Here is 
what he says: 

For the comparatively intelligent and 
strong, to take unfair advantage of the in- 
experienced, to harass and annoy them, is 
an act unworthy of a civilized man, and 
much more unbecoming an officer and gen- 
tleman. It is the mode in which savages 
treat those who fall into their power. On 
the other hand, to secure justice and pro- 
tection to the’defenceless is the office of the 
gentle and brave. The honor of the corps 
of cadets, as well as that of the officers of 
the academy, requires that the practice of 
unkind treatment of new cadets shall be 
wholly eradicated. Cadet officers, upon 
whom so much of the discipline and high 
character of the corps depends, are expected 
to cdo their whole duty in this respect. Here- 
after, cadets guilty of any violation of para- 
graph 121, and cadet officers who fail to do 
their whole duty in protecting new cadets 
from ill treatment, will be punished to the 
full extent of the regulations. es & 
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LETTER FROM MRS, STONE. 





DeaR Woman’s JouRNAL. — The Fall 
Campaign has fairly begun here. Our first 
meeting was held with the colored people 
on Thursday, Aug. 30, in their neat M. E. 
Church. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Bates, co- 
operated with us, the singers of the church 
assisting. 

It was understood that, on the part of 
some of the colored people there was active 
opposition to Woman Suffrage, and it seem- 
ed desirable, if possible, to remove it. 

The church was well filled. Dr. Alida C. 
Avery presided, and after « short speech in- 
troduced Mrs. Campbell, whose speech struck 





a sympathetic chord in the audience which 
sounded on through the wholeevening. H. 
B. B. asked anyone who had objections, to 
make them; but, though an effort was made 
to induce the opponents to express them- 
selves, they were silent. 

When the meeting closed, the women 
gathered around us, shaking hands with 
great enthusiasm. Many of them had come 
from Virginia. They saw the flag struck 
down, and the Massachusetts soldiers march 
in; and, as one of them said, ‘‘It all went 
through her again, when she heard us talk.” 
The women said they were ‘‘bound to stand 
up for their rights." The gray-haired sex- 
ton said he had ‘‘always believed that wo- 
men had as good rights as men, and he 
should vote for it.” 

On the way home from the meeting, we 
were preceded by a number of young men 
and women, who were discussing the meet- 
ing. One couple, evidently lovers, warmed 
with the subject till their words were audi- 
ble. The man said, ‘‘You sha’n’t get equal 
rights from me.” ‘I will have equal rights,” 
said she. ‘‘If I can’t get them from you, 
then I'll get them from some other man.” 
And as she said it, she gave him a sharp 
nudge with her elbov’, which was quite as 
expressive as her words. If all other wo- 
men were as ready to take up the defence of 
their rights as was this young colored wo- 
man, they would not be long in getting 
them. 

On Saturday evening, Sept. 1, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Rev. Mr. Eods, pastor, 
was filled to overflowing, galleries and 
aisles, with an interested, and, we felt sure, 
to a large degree, sympathetic audience, 
who remained until ten o’clock listening, 
and, we hope, being convinced of the jus- 
tice of the claim made for Equal Rights. 

Dr. Alida C. Avery presided and gave the 
opening address, She is a capital presiding 
officer. Her sentences are clear and con- 
cise, with nota word wasted. The open- 
ing so well made, Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Miss Matilda Hindman and Lucy Stone, 
each in her own way, endeavored to lay on 
the conscience of the voters of Colorado 
their obligation to use the opportunity now 
before them, to secure to women their equal 
political rights. The songs were sung by 
Mrs. Norah Large, Mrs. Dyer accompany- 
ing on the organ. It was a capital meet 
ing. 

To-day, Mr. and Mrs.Campbell start with 
horse and buggy on another lecturing tour 
of six or seven hundred miles (they have al- 
ready been 1300 miles) not to return till Oct. 
2. To-morrow, Sept. 3, four series of meet- 
ings will begin, to continue to the same 
date. And on the 11thinst there will be 
two additional series of meetings, by which 
it is proposed to reach the more thickly set- 
tled portions of the State. We shall report 
from time to time, as there is opportunity. 

L. 8, 
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THE BANDAGE AND THE RIFLE. 


If Woman cannot fight, as urged by G. W. 
8., the London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, she can be a nurse and do 
much to repair the waste of life, in camp 
and hospital and en the battle-field. Every 
fighting man she saves, adds to the efficiency 
of the army. The nameof Florence Night- 
ingale, is closely connected with the darkest 
periods of the Crimean War. Her skill and 
resolution, in spite of the red tape which so 
often tied her hands, 1aised the morale of 
the soldiers in the gloomiest period of the 
campaign. The history of the Sanitary 
Commission during the late war, proves 
what Woman can do in adding to the efli- 
ciency of our army. The Russian women 
of the higher classes, as will be seen in our 
“Foreign Gleanings,” are now ministering 
with heroic devotion in the hospitals of the 
army of the Czar. But unfortunately for 
the Turks, the place they give Woman in 
their social system, is such that they are de- 
prived of this kind of service. We see here 
another illustration of the bad effects which 
follow from the separation of the sexes. 
If the Turks relied on their own women in 
this hour of need, they would be ina sad 
plight. Fortunately for them, the cry of 
mercy has been heard by noble English wo- 
men, and with a heroism equal to that of 
Florence Nightingale, some of them are 
now blessing the Turkish camps by their 
personal labors. Mrs. Camara, an English 
lady of wealth and position, is now at Adri- 
anople, exhibiting a nerve and courage equal 
to that of the soldier on the battle-field. 
From those scenes of suffering and woe, 


where women are outraged and children 


killed and wounded, there comes the flash 
of high soul heroism on the part of this wo- 
man. At her own expense, aside from the 
rations received from the Turkish govern- 
ment, she has housed and cared for nearly a 
hundred fugitives at a time. Who will say 
that Woman has not a place in the camp? 

In modern wars Woman more and more 
acts an important part. Here, as every- 
where else, she is making her influence felt. 
In this country, her tact and ready hand 
were seen in the hospitals. The deeds of 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimean War 
stimulated the American woman, and her 
smile cheered the hearts of the soldier as 
she bound up his wounds, while her pres- 
ence in the hospital was a benediction. She 





saved human lives. Wherever the Stars and 
Stripes waved, the white flag of the hospital 
was also unfurled, and the ambulance and 
the nurse, followed close on the bloody track 
of the warrior on the battle-field. Woman's 
love lightened the dark hours of agonized 
pain and her hand smoothed the pillow of 


the dying. If Woman cannot be a soldier 
she can bea nurse. In War, the bandage 
is as necessary asthe Rifle. 8. W. B. 
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A WEEK IN COLORADO. 
DENVER, Colorado, Sept. 3, 1877, 

Colorado may certainly be called a country 
of surprises. Nowhere else in the United 
States does nature wear to the stranger so 
unaccustomed an aspect; and, in this coun- 
try of surprises, Denver, its metropolis, is 
also a wonder. As the traveler rises from 
his berth in the sleeping car, on the western 
border of Kansas, the vast rolling plains 
wear an aspect of absolute sterility and 
hopeless desolation, which are in startling 
contrast with the exuberant fertility of 

Zastern Kansas. The stations are mere 
names; a single house, in some cases a sin- 
gle ‘‘dug-out” and a water tank. Yet, oc. 
casionally, you pass great herds of cattle, 
whose sleek and healthy appearance, in q 
country where there is no sign of grass or 
of water, is itself a sort of miracle. So, 
too, you open your eyes in amazement to 
learn that the surface of this vast plain is 
imperceptibly rising—one thousand feet, 
two thousand, five thousand feet above the 
level of St. Louis, until, on reaching Den- 
ver, at the base of the vast mountain ranges, 
you stand on a plain higher than the top of 
Mount Washington. Suddenly you enter 
a thriving city, well built, substantial, 
mostly of brick, with wide streets and 
blocks of handsome stores and warehouses, 
There is already something large and met- 
ropolitan in the air of this city, only eighteen 
years of age. Three distinct lines of rail- 
way meet here. One, the Kansas Pacific, 
connects it with the East; another, the 
Colorado Central R. R., with the Union 
Pacific line 100 miles north; another, the 
Denver & Rio Grande, is posting its way 
southward year after year towards Mexico, 
its objective point—the halls of the Monte- 
zumas. 

Here are stores full of rich and expensive 
goods, fruits from Kansas and California, 
circulating libraries and bookstores, banks 
and insurance offices, costly churches of 
stone and brick, sidewalks, flagged with 
superb square blocks of sandstone, and 
large hotels handsomely furnished and well 
provided. The streets are lined with cot- 
tonwood trees, which can only live because 
water has been brought in canals from the 
distant mountains, to flow, day and night, 
along both sides of every street. Thus a 
dreary waste has been suddenly converted 
into an abode of comfort, abundance, and 
even luxury. Here are door-yards green 
with the richest grass, and gay with a 
thousand flowers, and full of the music of 
fountains, where nothing grows save by 
perpetual use of the hose in the hands of 
their occupants. Horse cars go jingling 
through the streets; express wagons and 
ice carts and omnibuses and handsome 
vehicles are frequent. This is the only 
place we have seen for years where there is 
no evidence of hard times, and where no- 
body complains. Yet prices are high, and 
almost everything is brought from abroad, 
except the garden vegetables and milk, 
which are excellent. The water is delicious. 
It is drawn from the South Platte, and is 
supplied by the melting snows in the Rocky 
Mountain gorges, plainly visible to our eyes 
as we walk along in an atmosphere of eighty 
degrees. But, hot as the weather has been, 
it is never oppressive. The nights are cool 
and delicious, without dew or dampness, so 
that people sit out of doors bareheaded till 
midnight in safety. 

Very soon, however, the stranger becomes 
conscious that the airseems hollow. There 
is no such thing as getting a full breath. 
The tenuity of the atmosphere makes exer- 
tion fatiguing, yet when the exertion ceases 
the fatigue disappears. Everybody looks 
robust and healthy except the poor con- 
sumptives, who often come here only to 
die. Neyer did Isee such uniformly healthy 
children, or so many long-limbed, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested men as throng the 
streets of Denver. This climate is peculiar 
in its weeks and even months of changeless 
uniformity, sharply broken at times by sud 
den gusts from the mountains bringing ter- 
rific hail-storms or sand-storms, which pass 
away as suddenly as they come. But at 
this level, we have said an eternal good-bye 
to the summer languors which oppress the 
denizens even of Boston, and which drive 
the tired inhabitants of the Middle States 
to the seashore or the mountains. 

In inquiring as to the sources of the evi- 
dent commercial prosperity of Denver, I 
am surprised to learn that it derives its sup- 
port largely from agriculture, and still more 
largely from cattle, so that the wealth of 
the mines, great as it is, makes only one 
item in the prosperity of the city. It draws 
from the arid plains, which stretch for 
hundred of miles north, south and east, as 
well as from the gulches and valleys of the 


stupendous mountains which stretch west- - 


ward fora thousand miles, interspersed with 
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table lands or “‘parks,” often fertile, and 
always beautiful and inspiriting. 

The political condition of the State is al- 
most as various as its industries. The ‘‘di- 
vide,” as it is called, between the waters 
flowing into the Platte and the Arkansas, 
and those of the Rio Grande, separate two 
unlike populations—north of the divide are 
mostly Americans from the Northern, East- 
ern and Middle States and European emi- 
grants; south of it are mostly Americans 
from the South, with thousands of Mexi- 
cans who are ignorant of our language, 
usages and institutions, and governed by 
the priesthood, yet who vote to make laws 
for American women toobey. The Woman 
Suffrage campaign, now in progress, has its 
support almost exclusively north of the di- 
vide, while it finds little foothold, as yet, on 
the confines of New Mexico. The total 
population of the State is a little over 100,000, 
but the voters probably number about 30,000. 
This population is scattered over an area of 
105,000 square miles—equal to all New 
England and New York State combined. 
The larger part of the population live in the 
mountains, at altitudes ranging from 7000 
to 10,000 feet, and are engaged in the most 
laborious toil at very moderate wages. 
They are composed of every nationality 
under heaven, and even the Americans are 
from every State in the Union. Yet life 
and property are safer here than in New 
England, and, strange to say, in a country 
where women comprise less than one-third 
of the population, women are safer from 
assaults than in Puritan New England, with 
its churches and its rigid rules of propriety. 
Here the Sunday is little observed. Many 
of the stores are open. All the railroads 
and stage lines run daily trains seven days 
in the week, and, outside of Denver, church- 
goers are rare exceptions. But my next 
letter will describe the people and country 
south of the divide.— 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

—Boston Traveller. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN 
COLOR 





DENVER, Cou. September, 3. 

The Grand Rally for Woman Suffrage in 
Colorado begins to-day. The first meeting 
will be held in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church this evening. It will be addressed 
by Dr. Alida C. Avery, of this city, the 
President of the Colored Woman Suffrage 
Association; also by Miss Matilda J. Hind- 
man, of Pennsylvania, whose good service 
for Suffrage in Massachusetts, the readers of 
the Globe will remember in connection with 
the campaign last fall, and by Lucy Stone. 
The popular vote on the question will be 
given at the regular State election, October 
2, less than five weeks hence. The Cam- 
paign will be short, sharp, and we believe, 
decisive, for the right. Six series of meet- 
ings are arranged, which will cover the most 
densely populated parts of the State. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, well known 
to your readers as one of the most untiring 
and devoted Suffragists, with her no less 
indefatigable husband, J. B. Campbell, has 
traveled with horse and buggy more than 
1100 miles during the last six weeks, over 
mountain and valley, speaking at the camp 
of the miner, at the ranche of the farmer, 
and at the leg-house half way up the moun- 
tain, where the wife, inside with a hot stove 
in the blazing August days, cooked for and 
waited on the army of pleasure-seekers that 
passed that way; while her husband, sitting 
ona bench at the door, took the pay, and 
so “supported” his wife and the baby she 
carried in her arms, and thesmall child that 
clung to her clothes as she worked. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell crossed five of the 
showy ranges, sometimes making their bed 
upon hemlock boughs out of doors, where, 
in spite of woolen and rubber blankets, the 
intense cold banished sleep. Sometimes they 
spent the night in a one-roomed shanty, 
Where six or more miners slept, in beds so 
hear that they could be reached by the hand. 
They made their toilet, as the miners did, 
out of doors with the rushing brook for their 
wash-basin. In some of the ‘‘passes” and 
“gulches” the ascent was so difficult that 
Mr. Campbell tugged at the wheel to aid 
the horse, which could not go more than 
thirty feet without stopping to breathe, quiv- 
ering and panting in the rare air. At each 
such pause Mr. Campbell blocked the wheel 
and then went back to help on his wife, 
Who followed, pale and panting. One 
“pass” occupied five hours. Such incidertts 
show the price at which these ‘‘revolution- 
ary soldiers’ hold the great boon of equal 
nights for women. 

On the 3d of September they will start 
again for another six or seven hundred mile 
‘ecturing trip, only to return in time for 
the election in this city, October 2d. 

Miss Hindman and Miss Partridge, of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Shields, of Colorado 
“prings, H. B. Blackwell, and this writer, 
will, on Monday next, begin their respective 
Series of meetings, which will continue 
very evening until election. Susan B. An- 
thony and Mrs. Matilda Fletcher, of Minne- 
‘ola, will commence their meetings on the 
hi inst., and will continue until the elec- 
on, 

The planning of this campaign has been 
mainly done by Dr. Alida C. Avery, in ad- 
dition to her medical practice, and by Mr. 





D. M. Richards, at moments snatched dur- 
ing the day from mercantile business, and 
during hours of the evening when the day’s 
duties were over. 

There is a very cordial feeling towards 
Woman Suffrage on the part of many lead- 
ing citizens here. Governor Routt is well 
know to be in favor of it, as are also ex- 
Governors Evans and Gilpin, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Teller, Judges Bromwell, Bailey, 
Shackleford and George, and many others. 
Of honorable women there are not a few, 
who make opportunities to show their cor- 
dial interest in the Suffrage cause. Mrs. 
Senator Patterson, with special intention to 
show her good will to Suffrage, invited us 
to lunch with leading ladies, among whom 
were Mrs. Governor Routt, Mrs. Colonel 
Fisher, Dr. Alida C. Avery and others. 
There was a very elegant entertainment, and 
we enjoyed a charming afternoon. Promi- 
nent ladies and gentlemen also have taken 
pains to call on us, and have expressed their 
interest in the success of the Suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Society here is a great mixture. All the 
States of the Union and all the countries of 
the globe are represented. Almost all 
branches of mercantile business are carried 
on, and all sects in religion exist. The first 
opposition to Suffrage has come from the 
Catholic bishop, and he is now seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. Bliss, of the Presbyterian 
Church. There are fine schoolhouses, hand- 
some hotels and residences, with an appear- 
ance of thrift everywhere. 

Across the Platte, in North Denver, 1 saw 
fields where a wheat harvest of thirty or for- 
ty bushels to the acre had been gathered. 
There were also good vegetable gardens and 
cattle everywhere. But no crop, not even 
grass, can grow without great care to irri- 
gate. It is said thata wheat field watered 
twice during the growth of the crop will 
yield abundantly. 

There is oneclass of exclusive aristocrats 
here. They are called the “‘fifty-niners.” 
These are the men who, in 1859, began to 
build what is now called the City of Denver. 
Their distinction is that they are the found- 
ers of thecity. No later comer can share 
that honor, and so ‘‘the club of 59" can have 
no accession to its numbers. 

Yesterday and to-day there have been suc- 
cessive showers, an uncommon thing here 
always, except in March and April. The 
mist hangs low and the stranger would not 
dream that mountains 13,000 feet high skirt 


the whole western horizon. Lucy STone. 
— Boston Globe. 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Some photographs which have recently 
been forwarded to me from the School of 
Design, of the University of Cincinnati, are 
very interesting, not only as showing the 
rapid progress made in industrial art under 
the auspices of an organized school, but as 
evidence of what may be done elsewhere 
with a little concerted effort, and of ‘the 
wide field which it opens to employment of 
women of intelligence and culture at home 
as well as the professional worker abroad. 

Among the finest work are sample repre- 
sentations of sides to forty-eight seats or 
benches carved by the Sisters of the Con- 
vent of Notre Dame, Reading, Ohio, under 
the instruction of Mr. Benn Pitman, teacher 
of carving, and founder of this department 
in the schoo] of Design in Cincinnati, and 
to whose enthusiasm and that of his daugh- 
ter, this part of the scoool owes much of its 
success. 

The designs and execution of the Sisters’ 
work, do infinite credit to their taste, skill 
and patience, and must add greatly to the 
beauty of the interior decorations of the 
church which they are to embellish. 

Could not Mrs. A. T. Stewart, who is so 
conscientiously desirous of doing charitable 
work that shall really benefit its objects, be 
induced to give an order to young women 


‘in New York to carve by hand the furniture 


for her new church at Garden City? Doubt- 
less Mr. Pitman would teach them, as he did 
the Sisters from the convents, out of pure 
love of the work, and if acquainted with 
drawing, they would probably, after the 
first month, be able to earn their living ex- 
penses. To have the seats, altar railing and 
pulpit carved by young women, would not 
only add much tothe originality and beauty 
of the decorations, but do something toward 
carrying out the half-matured plans of A. 
T. Stewart himself, who wished above all 
things to benefit young working-women. 

Pity that instead of a boarding-house he 
had not projected a school of art and indus- 
try, where girls could have received a special 
training in any one of a dozen different 
methods of earning a livelihood. What an 
advantage to have aschool of dress-making, 
where drawing and design are also taught, 
so that young women would not only ac- 
quire the art of making a dress, but of mak- 
ing it on correct principles. The simple 
knowledge ot one of the first rules of de- 
sign—that of simplicity—as a basis for the 
noblest effects, laying of itself the founda- 
tion for an admirable theory in costumes. 

The women of Illinois, through Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Boynton Harbert, have issued a call for 
Woman's Congress, No. 2, to meet in Chica- 
go on the 4th and 5th of October. 

Among the subjects announced for treat- 


| ment are “‘Home Protection,” ‘“‘The Busi- 


ness Woman,” ‘“‘Women’s Clubs,” ‘Women 
on Boards of Charity,” “Domestic Prob- 
lems,” and the like. Discussion is to be ad- 
mitted upon all topics presented, so that dif- 
ferent sides may obtain a hearing, and the 
questions be understood in their different 
bearings by the hearers. This Illinois Con- 
gress is interesting as showing how far the 
work extends that is done by the Boston 
Congress. The mistake of the first Con- 
gress in calling together a mere mass meet- 
ing, in no strict sense representative, seems 
likely to be repeated all along the line. Wo- 
men come together, and read papers and 
talk. The result is useful as showing what 
women are thinking about, and what the 
tendencies of the coming generation of girls 
will be. But each one speaks for herself, 
without authority or direction, and the re- 
sult is a confused mass of ideas, which have 
no defined form, and expend their force, 
but fail of that spirit of co-ordination, which 
would enable them to achieve distinct and 
desirable objects. 

A movement is on foot in New York City 
to call together a mass meeting of women 
interested in the employment of servants 
for the purpose of taking some action which 
is to result in a general reduction of wages 
to something more nearly approaching the 
former standard. Twenty years ago the 
wages of general servants averaged seven 
dollars per month; now the average is fif- 


teen dollars per month, while the cost of the 


principal articles of clothing which they use 
is actually reduced below the rates of twen- 
ty years ago. That areduction should have 
taken place in the wages afforded to every 
other department of labor, while this alone 
has escaped, seems hardly fair to housekeep- 
ers whose shrunken incomes are unable to 
stand so heavy a tax, and who are therefore 
compelled to carry additional burdens in 
order to make household ends meet. Wheth 
er the effort will amount to anything or not 
is doubtful. It is ungracious work, for if 
any worker inthe world earns her pittance 
it is the one who delves in the darkness of 
our kitchen, and whose failures are much 
more the result of ignorance than wicked 
ness. 

Miss Selina Borg is in the field this season 
with her Swedish Quartette, and those who 
have once had the pleasure of hearing the 
vocalists in their national songs and listen- 
ing to the charming and earnest little plea 
with which Miss Borg accompanies, illus- 
trates and explains the music, will be de- 
-lighted to know that the organization has 
been perfected, and is soon to start from its 
home in Philadelphia on an extended tour 
throughout the country.—Jennie June, New 
York correspondent to Baltimore American. 

—_———— eo 
COLORADO WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CAMPAIGN. 


Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell's 
Appointments. 








._ Colorado Springs. E] Paso county, Monday evening, 
September 3. 
ueblo, Pueblo county, Tuesday evening, Septem- 


“Canon City, Fremont county, Wednesday, Septem- 
Rosita, Custer county, Thursday, September 6. 
Hardscrabble, Fremont county, Friday, Septem- 

nett Moro, Las Animas county, Saturday, Septem- 

verrinidad, Las Animas county, Sunday, Septem- 

_ City, Costilla county, Monday, Septem- 

opel Norte, Rio Grande county, Tuesday, Septem- 

P*Saguache, Saguache county, Wednesday, Septem- 


r 2. 
South Arkansas, Lake» county, Thursday, Septem- 
2a 13. 
Texas Creek, Fremont county, Friday, September 


Ula, Custer county, Saturday, September 15. 
Coal Creek, Fremont county, Sunday, September 


6. 
Golden, Jefferson county, Tuesday, September 18. 
Black Hawk, Gilpln county, Wednesday, Septem- 


ber 19. 
Central City, Gilpin county, Thursday, September 


Nevada, Gilpin county, Friday, September 21. 
Georgetown, Clear Creek county, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22. 
a Plume, Clear Creek county, Monday, Septem- 
er 24. 
Idaho Springs, Clear Creek county, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25. 
Boulder, Boulder county, Wednesday,September 26. 
Longmont, Boulder county, Thursday, September 27. 
Greeley, Weld county, Friday, September 28. 
Evans, Weld county, Saturday, September, 29. 





Mrs. Campbell’s Appointments, 


Church's Ranch, Sunday evening, September 2. 
Sunshine, Monday evening, Semtember 3. 
Nederland, Tuesday evening, September 4. 
Caribou, Wednesday evening, September 5. 
Jamestown, Thursday evening, September 6. 
Gold Hill, Friday evening, September 7. 

Left Hand, Saturday evening, September 8. 

St. Vrain’s, Sunday evening, September 9. 

Estes Park, Monday evening, September 10. 
Little Thompson, Tuesday evening, September 11. 
Hillsboreugh, Wednesday evening, September 12. 
Big Thompson, Thursday evening, September 13. 
Laporte, Friday evening, September 14. 
Livermore, Saturday evening, September 15. 
Fort Collins, Sunday evening, September 16. 
Greeley, Monday evening, September 17. 

School House, Tuesday evening, September 18. 
Green City, Wednesday evening, September 19. 
Evans, Thursday evening, September 20. 
Platteville, Friday evening, September 21. 

Fort Lupton, Saturday evening, September 22. 
Box Elder, Sunday evening, Septemcer 23. 
Byers, Monday evening, September 24. 

River Bend, Tuesday evening, September 25. 
Hugo, Wednesday evening, September 26. 

Bijou Basin, Thursday evening, September 27. 
Middle Kiowa, Friday evening, September 28. 
Frankstown, Saturday evening, September 29. 
Denver, Sunday evening, September 30. 





Miss Hindman’s Appointments. 


Erie, Monday evening, September 3. 

Junction Boulder and St. Vrain’s creeks, Tuesday 
evening, September 4. 

Valmont, Wednesday evening, September}. 

Longmont, Thursday evening, September 6. 

Greeley, Friday evening, September 7. 

Evans, Saturday evening, September 8. 

Island Station school house No. 1, Sunday evening, 
September 9. 

ieland Station school house, No. 2, Monday evening, 
September 10. 





Denver, Tuesday evening, September 11. 
Morrison, Wednesday evening, September 12. 





Mount Vernon. Thursday evening, September 13. 
Platte Canon, Friday evening, September 14. 


Miss Patridge’s Appointments, 
anges School House, Monday evening, Septem- 
ri: 


Arvada School House, Tuesday gvening September 4. 
Golden, Wednesday evening, September 5. 
Idaho Springs, Thursday evening, September 6. 
Georgetown, Friday evening, September 7. 
Silver Plume, Saturday evening, September 8. 
Central, Monday September 10. 

Nevada, Ling 2 September 11. 

Black Hawk, Wednesday, September 12. 

Four Mile Ronse, Thursday, tember 13. 
South Boulder, Friday, September 14. 
Nederland, Saturdry, September 15. 

Caribou, Sanday, September 16. 

Sunshine, Monday, September 17. 

Four Mile Creek, Tuesday, September 18. 
Smuggler Mine, Wednesday, September 19. 
Left Hand, Thursday, September 20. 

St. Vrain’s, Friday, September 21. 

oa suempes, Saturday, September 22. 
Hillsboro’, Sunday, September 23. 

Evans, Monday, September 24 


Mrs. Shields’ Appointments, 


Castle Rock, Monday evening, September 10. 
Sedalia, Tuesday evening, Septem ber 11, 
Littleton, Wednesday Nept 12. 
Denver, Thursday, September 13. 
Hughes, Friday, my 14. 

Fort Lupton, Saturday, September 15. 
Evans, onda , September 17. 

Greeley, Tuesday, tember 18. 

Fort Collins, Wednesday, September 19. 
Bis Thompson, Thursday, September 20. 
Hillsboro’, Friday, September 21. 
Longmont, Saturday, September 22. 
Boulder, Monday, tember 24. 
Sunshine, Tuesday, September 25. 

Gold Hill, Wednesday, September 26. 
Nederland, Thursday, September 27. 
Caribou, Friday, September 28. 

South Boulder, Saturday, September 29. 
Golden, Monday, October 1. 





Miss Anthony’s Appointments. 


Las Animas, Tuesday evening, September 11. 
Granada, Wednesday, September 12 
Pueblo, Thursday, September 13. 
Walsenburg, Friday, September 14. 

El Moro, Saturday, September 15. 
Trinidad, Sunday, September 16. 
Garland Nag 2 Monday, September 17. 
Del Norte, Tuesday, September 18. 

Lake City, Thursday, September 20. 
Ouray, Friday, September 21. 

Saguache, Monday, September 24. 

South Arkansas, Tuesday, September 25, 
Texas Creek, Wednesday, September 26. 
Ula, Thursday, September 27. 

Rosita, Friday, September 28. 
Hardscrabble, Saturday, September 29. 
Canon City, Sunday, September 30. 

Coal Banks, Monday, October 1. 


Axipa C, AVERY, 
Pres, Colorado Woman Suffrage Association. 
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A SUGGESTION. 





‘*We do not allow our women and children 
to look at the revelations of crime in variety 
theaters, or to read them in obscene novels; 
why, therefore, should we thrust upon their 
notice exaggerated dramatic stories of se- 
duction, murder, and suicide in the daily 
papers, simply because they are true?” —Zz. 

There are two suggestions in the above 
that deserve rebuke. We do not allow wo- 
men to see or read certain revelations of 
crime. To what class do we accord this 
vicious privilege? To our boys and men? 
Are we sure that they are less easily soiled 
than their sisters by witnessing the unclean 
thing? My young son is as pure and virtuous 
as my young daughter, with whom he has 
grown up in close companionship. Shall I 
say to him, ‘‘You may witness all sorts of 
human excesses,” while I shield her careful- 
ly from the knowledge even of anything 
that is vile? 

Each sex has undoubtedly its limitations, 
simply on account of sex. The limitations 
pertaining to women are quite apparent, and 
pretty generally enforced. But the utmost 
stupidity prevails in regard to the amount of 
liberty a young man should be permitted or 
allow himself to take. Society takes so 
much more care of the virtue of women 
than of men that 1 think he for himself 
needs to be more careful than she for her- 
self. I would give him this asa rule to 
maintain his purity—never to partake of in 
any way that which would cause a blush on 
his cheek were his young sister a witness, 
The sexes must rise or fall together; if the 
one is taught to serve the Lord, and the oth- 
er to worship at the shrine of Mammon, the 
progress of the race must indeed be slow, if 
it be not halted altogether. 

Again, are not women to know of ‘‘seduc- 
tion, murder and suicide?” Women need 
to know of these sad realities of life just as 
much as men. Some women, whose lives 
are exposed, need such knowledge for self- 
protection; other women whose social sur- 
roundings protect them from the grosser 
evils of life, need this same knowledge to 
stimulate their benevolence,and induce them 
to co-operate with those who work for the 
tempted, .the criminal, and the afflicted. 
More light on the dark places of the world, 
is wanted, and let women look in. H. 

eee 
LECTURE FUND. 


Malden Woman Suffrage Association...... $14 75 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

It will be seen from our columns to-day 
that the canvass in Colorado has begun in 
earnest. Let us give the noble workers our 
sympathy expressed in the best possible 
form of material aid. 

The women of Illinois are beginning to 
think of the State Woman’s Congress to 
meet at Chicago early in October. We hope 
it is the beginning of a movement which shall 
extend through the State. 

Mrs. M. J. E. Millar, proprietor of Truth 
for the People, \eft Detroit last month for an 
extended trip abroad, leaving her paper in 
the care of her son, Robert J. Millar, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Marie Radcliffe Butter as associ- 
ate editor. 

Dr. Alida C. Avery of Denver, writes, 
“Everything seems favorable for our suc- 














cess, and we shall continue to put forth the 
most earnest efforts to have Colorado de- 
clare herself on the second of October next, 
as a truly free State.” , 

Mrs. William Grey’s letter in our present 
issue follows aline of argument which just 
now is used with persistency by the English 
opponents of Woman's Suffrage. The 
readers of the Woman’s JourRNAL will, we 
think, join with Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
in saying it is ‘‘extremely valuable.” 

The /ndependent in speaking of Gail Hamil- 
ton’s letters says: ‘“They have been as brilliant 
as they have been caustic and are an impor- 
tant contribution to the political influences of 
the day. Where they have struck they have 
hit hard and have hurt, as she meant they 
should; for they have found some very weak 
places. 

Mrs. Devereaux Blake has been speaking 
for Woman Suffrage to large audiences, in 
Duchess County, N. Y., where she has been 
spending the summer. This is one of the 
most thickly settled portions of the State, 
and much interest has been awakened in the 
cause in the many towns and villages where 
Mrs. Blake has appeared. 

The number of women studying medicine 
in Russia during a few years past has been 
430; of these 73 were Jews, 19 Polish Prot- 
estants, and the rest all belonged to the Or- 
thodox Greek Church. They came from 
all parts of the Empire, and with very few 
exceptions were between twenty and twen- 
ty-five years old. There are now seventy- 
eight married women pursuing this study. 

The Fifth Annual Session of the Wo- 
man’s Congress, which meets at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, proposes to discuss 
several very important questions. Mrs. 
May, in announcing the Congress, says; 
‘*The short hours of our meetings are too 
precious to be wasted. Let us use them only 
to utter the highest and truest thoughts, to 
kindle the purest and most unselfish emo- 
tions, and to diffuse a spirit that shall make 
us nobler women, and enable us better to 
perform the work God has given us to do.” 

The idea of making the steamship Ontario 
a floating college, where by a two years’ 
course students can add to the advantages 
of a school those that come from travel, 
though novel, is a capital one. Many of 
the professors will have their wives with 
them, and it is said that “many accom- 
plished ladies have decided to give to their 
own daughters the advantage of such an 
exhibition by taking them round the world 
with the party.” Girls, as well as young 
men, are to be received as pupils. Thus 
the system of co-education marches on step 
by step. 

The New York World, in an article enti- 
tled ‘‘The International Marriage Market,” 
concludes that “‘if intercourse between the 
Old World and the New is to continue to in- 
crease, it will soon be time for some inter- 
national Burke to draw up a scale of matri- 
monial equivalents for use in America and 
Europe, so that setting aside the element of 
mutual affection, people can tell at a glance 
what kind of Italian count or German bar- 
on or French marquis or English squire isa 
fair match for a Yankee damsel with a 
heavy dowry, and how many millions a 
maiden must have to aspire to an English 
earl. 

Grace Greenwood, who has been summer- 
ing in Colorado, is writing a series of piquant 
and sprightly letters to the New York 7Zimes. 
In a recent one she’ gives a graphic sketch 
of life at Manitou, with some of its gaieties, 
in which figured not only the fair ladies of 
our American cities, but also the fair dames 
and dashing gallants from Europe. After 
balls and garden parties, the guests drive 
home ‘‘under a starlight so clear and crys- 
talline that nobody missed the moon — 
though the moon is a great institutition in 
Colorado—queening it o'er the deep, trans- 
lucent heaven as nowhere else—not even in 
the skies of Italy.” 

Mrs. Caroline Street, of New Haven, in 
addition to the $75,000 gift to the Yale Art 
School, bequeaths $3000 to the Ladies’ 
Home Missionary Society of First Church, 
$4000 to the Home for Indigent Women, 
and $5000 to Miss Melinda Rankin, fora 
Protestant mission in Mexico. The remain- 
der of her property goes to the Woman's 
Board of Missions. Of the sum bequeathed 
to the Art School, $50,000 is for a profes- 
sorship of painting, the will providing that 
the incumbent shall bea Director of the 
school, and selecting Prof. Weit for the 
position. The remainder establishes a pro- 
fessorship of drawing, with a salary of 
$2500. 

Mrs. General Sherman, we are told, has 
started a crusade against ‘‘round dancing,” 
and beginning the reform at home does not 
allow her daughters to participate in it. She 
has assumed an aggressive attitude, and 
says: ‘“‘The advocates of this dance have 
had their own way long enough—absorbing 
all entertainments—sneering upon and ridi- 
culing those who quietly decline to partici- 
pate. They have been ridiculing, and 
scorning and slighting every modest and 
obedient girl, who failed to participate with 
them, for these many years.” We hope 
other leaders of society will join her in this. 
That mothers should consent to have their 
daughters, fresh, young and pure girls, en- 
gage in the round dance, has always been to 

us a wonder, 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
ECLIPSE. 








BY SEPUSss. 


I sat by the restless ocean, watching the changing 


moon; 

For her darkened face, so solemn, I knew would 
brighten soon. 

The earth had cast a shadow over her onward way, 

Like the heart of weary mortals, sorrowing day by day. 

I had faith the moon resplendent would emerge with 
brighter face, 

So I sat in patience waiting earth’s swift, revolving 


pace; 

I gazed on the restless ocean. the mpples onward 
pressed, 

They touched the sandy beaches, like a cooling hand 
refreshed ; 


I watched the school of fishes, in frolic sport at play, 

I dipped my hand in lightly, they turned away, away. 

I listened to the music of old Ocean's monotone, 

I thought of absent children, the dear loved ones at 
home. 

AsI lay sweetly dreaming, the moon revealed to me 

Her face in calmest beauty across the dark blue sea. 

Far in the distance shining, sending a silver ray 

The moon emerged triumphant, the night was turned 
to day. 

So, though our hopes be darkened, our lives be oft 
eclipsed, 

We'll know our Father chasteneth, if His rod our 
lips have kissed. 

We see the darkness only when shadows cloud the 
way, 

The time is surely dawning of an eternal day. 

Hyannis, Cape Cod, Aug. 28, 1877. 


FRANCIS I. AND THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING. 





“The king, desirous of doing him signal honor, re- 
ceived the order of —_ 4-77 from his hands. 
Wherein he did wisely, for by one more worthy it 
could not have been conferred on him.”—Life of 
Bayard. 

On Marignan’s victorious field a youthful monarch 


stood, 
*Mid thousands of unburied slain, and garments rolled 


in blood; 

A conquerer’s pride was on his brow and in his eagle 
glance, 

While o'er him waved its silken folds the oriflamme 
of France. 

Around him ranged his chivalry, his kingdom's flower 
and boast, 

And silent—listening for his words—waited the victor 
host. 

They had won laurels from that field where noblest 
blood was shed. 

Where Boisy, Talmond, Bourbon slept in honor’s 
gory bed. 


‘‘My lieges brave,’ the monarch said, ‘fair knight- 
hood’s golden spurs 

Ye well may claim,—a guerdon meet for valor such 
as yours:— 

But e’er my hand crown your deserts, I for the boon 
must sue, 

To him sans peur et sans reproche, Bayard, the wise 
and true. 

“T of anoble realm am king, and wear a goodly crown, 

Yet here before this warrior bold I bend me lowly 
down, 

Waiting the stroke of his tried sword, victor in many 
a fight, 

That I may rise, in valor’s name, a spurred and 
belted knight.” 

“Not worthy sire,’ brave Bayard said, ‘‘my hand to 
deal such blow, 

Since nought to princely rank like thine can added 
pride bestow: 

Monarch of realm so broad and fair, thou’rt knight 
all knights above; 

Noblest and bravest—as this day thy virgin sword did 
prove.” 

“Nay.”’ quoth the king, ‘‘no rank I boast, not fairly, 
clearly won; 

And if this day, as soldier bold, thou deem’st my duty 
done, 

I charge thee, asa loyal knight, a subject good and 
true, 

With willing heart, and ready hand, my royal mandate 
do.” 

Quick from its scabbard leaped the sword of that 
brave chevalier,— 

“Thy lightest wish, my sovereign lord, to me," he 


said, ‘is dear; 

And since such honor thou decree’st to my unworthy 
blade, 

Once shall it strike—nay, twice and thrice—if so my 
duty’s paid. 

And thus I knight thee, noblest prince that e’er wore 
spur of gold! 

Rise, bravest flower of chivalry, and be thy name 
enrolled 

With those that in fame’s galaxy still sparkle from 
afar,— 

Champions of truth, serene in peace, and thunderbolts 
in war! 

“And now, good sword, this service done, no meaner, 

humbler task 

I of thy tried and trenchant blade henceforth will 

dare to ask; 


Prest in thy scabbard, honored steel, nor e’er leap 
forth to light, 

Unless, perchance, in God's own name, the infidel to 
smite.” 

A thrilling blast the trumpets blew, the drums rolled 
long and loud; 

With joyous shouts that armed host before their 
monarch bowed, 

While he his knightly sword drew forth, and with 
bland smile and word, 

On all who bravest fought that day, fair knighthood’s 
rank conferred. 

And long the star of chivalry that gallant monarch 
shone; 

From war's red field, and learning’s bower, unfading 
laurels won; 

And though he loved fair Woman’s smile, the joyous 
song and dance, 

He better loved to meet the foe, "neath the oriflamme 
of France. —Ex. 











For the Woman's Journal. 


MARGARET FANSHAWE’S 
“CAREER.” 


BY MRS, MIRIAM 8. COLE. 


CHAPTER II. (CONTINUED.) 

Spring comes late to Tompkins, but it 
came all too soon to Jacob Fish, whose 
school life would end at its approach. 
There were maple trees to be tapped, and 
other preparations for sugar-making; there 
were rafts to be made, boats to be repaired 
and loaded as soon as the ice melted, work 
hard and constant, and heretofore Jacob 
had taken hold of it with energy and a fair 








amount of love for it. But this particular 
sprigg his hand had ‘ost its cunning and 
strength, and his heart rebelled against it. 
His ten weeks with Miss Fanshawe had 
opened up strange vistas, and though he saw 
nothing clearly, yet his new-born hopes 
reached toward the life she had indicated, 
and he felt that he could never again take 
up his old pursuits with any satisfaction. 

The rapid advancement he had made in 
arithmetic, geography and history aston- 
ished teacher and scholars. In the begin- 
ning, words of three syllables were difficult 
for him to manage; but when he left school, 
the words and meaning of different authors 
flashed into his mind, as if by intuition. His 
associates were left so far behind that they 
were glad to exchange books for work, 
knowing they were the peer of any man, 
when the test was chopping or lifting. Could 
she have retained Jacob and dismissed the 
others, Margaret would not have cared how 
soon her large scholars left; she would have 
gladly borne with their idleness and apathy, 
if only his one, studious face could remain. 

“T shall ask Mr. Ross to give me lessons 
in the evening; but if he cannot, will you, 
Miss Fanshawe?” asked Jacob, soon after 
he left school. ‘I can study while the 
horses are resting and feeding at noon, and 
perhaps father will let me have a day once 
in a while. Will you?” then seeing her hes- 
itate, he added, ‘‘I know you are tired, and 
it is cruelty to ask you to do it; but Miss 
Fanshawe,” and his blue eyes gleamed with 
sudden fire, ‘‘a drowning man asks you for 
a straw.” 

‘‘And he shall have it—I did not hesitate 
because I am unwilling to be of service to 

you, but because I was thinking what the 
end of all this is to be. Have you thought 
where it may lead you, Jacob?” 

“No. I don’t know enough to calculate 
ahead. I know one thing, Miss Fanshawe. 
I shall not spend my life on a canal-boat, or 
in lumbering. I never liked the work, al- 
though I tried to do it well; and if I cannot 
get rid of it any other way, why, I can run 
away, and leave it. This I hate to do — it 
seems weak and cowardly to run away—fa- 
ther is able to help me if he would. Mother 
will, for she has always been my frierd, and 
tried to have me amount to something more 
than other boys. But I guess I should still 
be in the ruts with the rest of ’em, if it had 
not been for you.” 

‘I did no more than any teacher would 
have done. I——” 

“Yes you did,” interrupted Jacob. ‘‘You 
did more than to hear my lessons—you told 
me of men, late in life, beginning to learn, 
and in a few years becoming great scholars 
and thinkers. Don’t you think it encour- 
aged me to know that Horace Greeley went 
through a collegiate course after he was old- 
er thanI am? And this is only one of the 
crumbs that have fallen to me from your 
rich table. You have brought within my 
reach other things I may do, beside felling 
trees or standing at the tiller. 1 cannot tell 
all the ways by which you have benefited 
me, but this I can tell, that you have some- 
how made me over, and I do not feel a bit 
as I used to. I do not expect to become a 
great man, but I can at least be a good one, 
and in a sensible manner, help others as you 
have helped me.” 

‘You magnify the little I have done, Ja- 
cob. If I have fed you, when you were 
hungry, God knows I could do no less, and 
show gratitude for the crumbs that have 
saved my soul from death. You do not 
know my life, Jacob, through what devious, 
uncheered ways it has passed. 1 am not al- 
ways so outwardly calm and self-sustained 
as you see me now—I have conflicts, when 
the spirits that tear me are legion. But for 
my faith in God, that He never permits a 
conscientious worker to work in vain, or go 
without the reward he asks, I should have, 
long ago, ceased trying to gain the coveted 
good. And when I feel utterly discouraged 
and my way seems low, and without inspi- 
ration, suddenly help comes and hope re- 
vives. My work here in Tompkins has 
seemed so mean and useless to me, and at 
the beginning of the term, I felt bitter and 
disheartened. I saw my strength of body 
and my patience expended for naught, as I 
thought. I saw no returns for my outlay, 
and yet unexpectedly one scholar, if no 
more, blesses me for my labors. I have not 
wrought in vain if you develop the powers 
newly awakened, and use them unselfishly. 
Is not this your aim, my friend?” 

“T cannot tell. I shall leave town—there 
is no use in staying here, for when you go 
away, there will not be a soul in Tompkins, 
excepting mother, who will not laugh at me. 
And I do not know but there is reason to 

laugh,” he added gloomily, “‘at seeing a raw 
country fellow of twenty-four, trying to be 
better than his friends. Even Mr. Ross 
said to me, ‘If I were in your place, Jacob, 
I would stay with my father, carry on the 
old business, join the church, settle down 
with some good girl for a wife.’ Them’s 
his very words.” 

‘‘Whatever else you may do, Jacob, do 
not be silly and fall in love. More men 
have subsided into nobodies by hanging 
some ‘good girl’ about their necks and set- 
tling down, than by any other respectable 
means. Depend upon it, if man or woman 
wants to work out any purpose in life, let 
each keep clear of the other. Marriage of 
the average kind fetters one and binds him 





down to a dull, prosy existence. I am 
twenty-three, and I have never been entan- 
gled in any love affair or romance, and what 
is better, I néver shall. When I find my- 
self in danger of losing my senses and heart 
to a young man, I shall either flee the coun- 
try or commit suicide, if I have not strength 
to resist his fascinations. I have a career 
before me, and I advise you to do as I have 
resolved to do — pursue it in lonely inde- 
pendence,” 

Jacob looked confused amid this energet- 
ic harangue—he did not know what to make 
of it—he had a dim idea that he must not 
share the name of Fish with mortal woman 
if he would keep himself intact, not be frit- 
tered away in driblets. ‘I shall always live 
alone,” he said, looking down to this priest- 
ess of celibacy. ‘‘Wecan always be friends, 
and I like the idea of friendship better than 
that of love.” 

Until the close of school, Jacob studied, 
read and talked with Miss Fanshawe, some- 
times in the evening, but oftener on Sunday 
afternoons. Mrs. Hulett was astonished 
that Margaret could tolerate the society of 
such an unsocial youth, and Margaret her- 
self was no less surprised at her growing in- 
terest in his affairs. She regarded herself 
as a potter with clay to fashion into a vessel, 
of honor or dishonor, as she pleased, and 
she wholly forgot self in the experiment of 
molding a nature after her ideal. Strange 
work, do you think, for a young lady? So 
it was; but remember, Margaret herself is 
a strange girl, and not to be judged by ordi- 
nary standards. [{ doubt, if the career of 
the most famous woman had then been of- 
fered her in exchange for her six months in 
Tompkins, and the consequences likely to 
ensue, that she would have accepted it. She 
greatly preferred to help this young man re- 
alize his ambitious projects, to succeeding 
in her own. And she was a safe mentor, for 
although young and comparatively inexpe- 
rienced, yet she was not given to dreaming 
of impossible results or of trying to achieve 
great things, without hard, honest work. 

So when she bade Jacob ‘‘Good-bye,” on 
that last day of her school, she said to him, 
‘‘When you leave home, and begin a new 
life among strangers, you will only ex- 
change one kind of work for another, infi- 
nitely harder. I warn you in time, that 
play-days are over, and the little jealousies 
and bickerings of your Tompkins friends 
will seem light as air, compared with those 
you will suffer, when once you are recog: 
nized as an aspirant for the world’s honors.’ 

“You will write to me often, will you not, 
and tell me what you are doing, and what 
are the signs of the times?” 

“Yes, of course,” he replied, with red 
face and downcast eye, ‘‘but I am afraid my 
poor letters and grammar will make you 
nervous and ashamed of me. They may 
not always be so faulty,” he continued, ina 
lower tone, “‘if you will only be patient, and 
give me time.” 

She promised, and so they parted. Not 
many weeks afterward, to the surprise of 
all Tompkins, Jacob Fish and his trunk 
stood on the dock, waiting for the Southern 
boat. He had wona reluctant consent from 
his father, to try his luck in the great world, 
and with the consent, one hundred dollars, 
the price of a pair of oxen, which being 
eighty dollars more than the father had be- 
gun life with, was considered a handsome 
sum. 

“If Jake can’t swim with that pile, he may 
sink for all me; I shan’t give him another 
cent while grass grows and water runs,” said 
Mr. Fish with emphasis, to his wife as she 
stood at the window, looking after her de- 
parting son. He had left her, not with kisses 
and warm embraces, never having learned 
these sweet demonstrations of affection, but 
with what was as precious to the bereaved 
heart that had always found comfort in 
the quick sympathies of her boy. ‘‘Moth- 
er,” said Jacob, turning to her as he passed 
out of the gate, ‘‘if ever the time comes, 
when you feel so lonesome and tired out 
that you cry for me, let me know, and I will 
drop whatever lam doing, and hurry to 
you. You know that, mother?” 

“Yes, yes,” she sobbed in herapron, ‘I’ve 
counted the cost and I let you go—I should 
have done so the day you came of age, but 
I was weak-like that spring, and I could’nt 
somehow. Me and you has been all the 
world to each other—I see it now—” 

“And always will be, mother. I shall 
come back better able to care for you, I 
hope, and give you the carpets and rocking- 
chairs, and white dishes you have always 
wanted. Cheer up, and do not let my last 
look be on my mother crying, as if I was 
going tothe moon. Albany is only sixty 
miles away; I can come home any day;” 
with which assurance he hurried from her 
sight, lest she might see his own eyes, hu- 
mid with tears. 

‘‘Not another cent, I say,” continued Mr. 
Fish, as his wife entered. ‘‘He’s a tarnal 
fool, to start off in this way, when we're 
makin’ money by stickin’ to our lot here—a 
wild goose chase after suthin’ that good- 
for-nothin’ school-ma’am put into his head. 
When a woman hain’t babies to nuss and a 
house to mind, she’s oneasy—up to all sorts 
of devilment. Jake was well off and knowed 
it, till she come along, and he hain’t been 
worth the salt in his porridge, sence. I 
wish she was in Tophet and he too, for 
that'll be the end of him before the year’s 





up. I can’t git a man in Jake's place short 
of three hundred dollars a year, more’n half 
of what I shall make— You'll haf to be more 
equinomical in the house, that’s all, and do 
with less.” 

“Do with less!” said Mrs. Fish bitterly; 
‘there hain’t another house nor another wo- 
man in Tompkins that does with less—there 
hain’t a single comfort in it, and it’s a shame. 
I’ve worked for you, Peter Fish, over thirty 
years and never had a cent for it in my life. 
I’ve just clothes to cover my nakedness, 
and that’s all. If it had’nt been for Jacob, 
I’d a dropped in the furrer long ago and not 
cared how quick. You've ben hard on me, 
Peter Fish, and hard on Jacob. He's gone 
off by himself, and strangers can’t be no 
harder—1 wish 1 was there—I’d run my 
chance.” 

“You've allus had enough to eat and drink 
and wear, hain’t you?” asked Mr. Fish, 
dropping from his official, sharp tones, ‘‘and 
as for gimcracks, I’ve had ways enough for 
my money and hard work enough to earn it, 
not to throw it away as women would be 
glad todo. If you womencould work and 
earn the money, I guess you’d not be quite 
so ready to pay it out for every fol-de-rol 
going.” 

‘‘Earn the money!” answered the hard- 

worked woman, with scorn. ‘‘How much 
do you spose you’d a had to pay a hired girl 
all these years to do all the housework and 
sowin’ and tendin’ you through the typus 
fever? How much?” 
* “] did’nt hire you, when I married you, 
Samantha—that was’nt in the bargain—if 
you wanted to be my hired girl, why did’nt 
you say so? There was plenty of girls in 
the market, that would have jumped at your 
chance, whether you know itor not. If wo- 
men have got to be paid for everything they 
do, what’s the use of havin’ a wife? That’s 
what I’d like to have you answer. You 
seem to be so oncommon sharp this mornin’, 
I'd like to have you answer that last, civil 
question.” 

Once, in the freshness of youth and hope, 
Samantha Becket could have answered the 
question. Like other girls, of similar op- 
portunities, she had vague notions of wife- 
hood. It was an untried condition, full of 
charming possibilities, rosy with love and 
mutual faith and sympathy. The illusion 
vanished in the first year of her wedded life. 
Until Jacob was old enough to understand 
his mother’s hard, solitary life, so destitute 
of everything that can lighten a woman’s 
cares and satisfy her refined tastes, she had 
tasted only of sorrow. Seven little graves 
held the greater part of her heart, and though 
she tried to look beyond the valley and 
shadow of death, to the sweet fields beyond, 
she only saw dimly what consoles the Chris- 
tian with his faith deeply rooted in Christ. 

“Thank God! I’ve no girls to marry,” 
said Mrs. Fish with trembling voice—‘‘the 
coffin isa better home for ’em—O Jacob!” 
Her soul went out in that passionate cry. 
Somehow it reached the callous heart of the 
husband. He did not know how to touch 
the bowed, gray head of his wife, or take 
her hard, brown hand in his—he said the 
only thing he could think of: ‘‘Samantha, 
you may have all the maple sugar this 
spring to buy things with—I don’t mean to 
be hard on you—you’ve been a good wife to 
me.” 

She looked up to his face with a glad sur- 
prise. ‘‘O, father!” she could only mur- 
mur. “I know you did’nt think—I—I might 
have been patienter.” Then, forgetting all 
her years of unrecognized sacrifices and la- 
bors, she seemed to stand again by the side 
of her lover, and to hear again the tender 
accents of young love. Over her withered 
face a sweet smile spread as she lifted it to 
his and said, ‘‘Do you love me yet?” And 
his heart, unused to emotion, stirred within 
him as in the days of his youth, and at last 
he found strength to say, ‘‘we’ll begin life 
over again, Samantha, for you look sweeter 
to me, this minute, than you did thirty-five 
years ago, when in a white gownd you mar- 
ried me.” 

ALBANY, Nov. 17, 18— 

Miss FANSHAWE.—I would like to sa 
dear Teacher I did not write to You untill 
I got some work todo and could see my 
way out into a Clearing. Their is a good 
deal of Underbrush ina City as well as in 
the woods. Everybody seems in everybodys 
way and I tramped more than a Week be- 
fore I could find such Work as I could do 
and geta living by it. father always told 
me when he wanted to get a big Days work 
out of me aim at the Sun if You hit the 
Moon but I notice if you don’t carry much 
Powder and Katridges you had better be 
Content with hitting things tolerably low. 
I am at present ina Lawyers Office Kegping 
his three rooms clean doing erants such as 
mailing Letters and then I have all the rest 
of my time to read and study. I am buisy 
from morning untill night but I am glad of 
this for it makes me feel as if I was goin 
ahead. Soon their will bea night Schoo 


} started when I shall go and go on with 


Arithmetic and Grammar. I board with a 
Widdow and her little girl Mary and it 
makes me shamefaced to see her such a 
os Scholar though younger than me. 

awyer Hapgood is a very smart Man and 
kind tome as you was. Helendsme Books, 
makes me write compositions and is going 
to correct them and will help me in my Al- 
gebra for thex y and z puzzleme sorely. I 
never saw so many books on Poetry as Mr. 
Hapgood has and when he reads out loud 
the words jingle like sleigh bells. I have 
told him all about you and he says he shall 
write to you sometime and tell you that he 
is interested inmy success. So you see I 





shall get on if friends and study can do it, 
I have all the newspapers I can read and Mr 
Hapgood says they are good educators, | 
hope you will write to me soon though this 
is a poor letter. I have not seen any sights 
yet for I would not stop until I had found a 
i and now that I have found a place, | 

ave no time to stop. Your true Friend, 

Jacos Fisn, 

Not many mornings after this letter was 
sent, Jacob sat in the office, holding an 
answer from Miss Fanshawe, but his eyes 
were out on the street and his whole body 
expressed a quiet happiness. 

“Good news from home, Fish?” asked 
Mr. Hapgood, with kindly interest. 

“It is not from home, but from my 
teacher, of whom I told you. She said she 
would write, but I hardly expected her to. 
Her letter sounds like her old talks, and if 
I had it out in the country, I could easily 
fancy myself walking with her along the 
Tompkins road.” 

“Quite a romantic affair, I should say 
though you do not know romance from 
reality; you are as innocent as the wild 
flowers of your native hills. If I were in 
your place, I am afraid I should be some- 
thing of a ‘spoony.’ Believe me, this wil! 
turn out a love affair of the genuine kind, 
and end like a commonplace story, in 
marriage. I hate such endings,” he added, 
sotto voce, for although a bachelor and boast- 
ful of his practical tendencies, the lawyer 
had a world of sentiment in his heart. “I 
must superintend this friendship of yours 
and Miss Fanshawe’s and see if I cannot 
fan the mild flame to white heat. Really, 
consider yourselves clients of mine, and I 
will undertake your case without a fee. 
Isn’t this generous, Fish?” 

The young man made noreply. He did 
not enjoy Mr. Hapgood’s raillery. At 
length, fearing he was disrespectful to his 
benefactor, he said, ‘‘A love affair you call 
it. You know as little of Miss Fanshawe 
as I know of your library. Do you sup- 
pose she could love the mere body, when 
the soul within it has, in the twenty-fourth 
year of its existence, just begun to stir and 
show signs of life? I tell you she isas 
smart as you are—give her your five years 
of study and travel in Europe, your six 
years in college and a Jaw-school, your 
library, your money and the leisure it per- 
mits you to enjoy, and Margaret Fanshawe 
would be your equal. And as for me, sir,” 
and Jacob’s eyes flashed and then faded as 
he spoke slowly and sadly, ‘‘I should as 
soon think of trying to win the love of that 
marble statue of yours in the corner, as 
hers!” 

‘Is she as cold and impassive as that?” 
asked Mr. Hapgood, a little amused at his 
companion’s vehemence. 

‘She is as far from me and in a world as 
different from mine as that Eve is from 
you. Ido not want to talk about her, Mr. 
Hapgood. I am sorry I ever told you 
anything about her. You do not under- 
stand her or me or the relation we bear 
to each other,” continued Jacob, with a 
troubled face. 

“I am very sorry if I have hurt your 
feelings,” said Mr. Hapgood, soberly. ‘‘I 
was partly joking and partly in earnest; 
but my young friend, I think [ understand 
your feelings at present; but, allow me to 
say, you yourself will stand her equal in 
one year’s time. I know what you think 
about being her senior by one year, and yet 
a poor scholar compared with her; but I 
know from observation that a man _ thor- 
oughly in earnest can accomplish as much 
in one month as a woman can in twelve 
months. And this, not because of mental 
differences, particularly, but because the 
nature of a woman shuts her out of the 
various schools in which you can study 
with incalculable profit. For instance, 
what you learn in my law-books is one 
school; what you learn from men coming to 
consult me on special business, another 
school; you read newspapers and so can 
Miss Fanshawe; but she does not hear men 
talk on the news of the day and learn to 
measure different opinions with each other, 
as you do. Politics is a school which she 
is shut out of; clubs of various kinds, meet- 
ings, etc., are each and all places where 
men’s minds come in contact with men’s 
minds, and everything of passing interest 
and importance is discussed. I say with 
safety, that you can teach her next year, 
and she will look up to you as you now 
look to her. Trust me. I know women 
better than I know law. Your gratitude 
will ripen into a love, strong and abiding, 
and the pity she-felt for your cramped life, 
one year ago, will develop into the same 
sentiment.” 

“I wish you could meet her, Mr. Hap- 
good.” 

“Thank you.. Next to personally know- 
ing her is to know her by letter. With re- 
spect for you both, I ask permission to read 
her letter. I shall write a note to her and 
send it in yours, if you are willing; for I 
confess to have taken unusual interest in 
her, though a stranger.” 

Jacob hesitated! He felt that to show her 
words to another would almost be unveil- 
ing the divinity shrined in his heart; but a 
something in the frank, handsome face of 
Mr. Hapgood won his confidence, and he 
gave ittohim. As that brief letter was the 
pivot upon which two destinies turned, we 
will read it: with him: 


—— 
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Horeton Acapemy, Nov. 30th, 18— 
DEAR FRIEND JACOB: 

I am glad to know that you are so fortu- 
nately settled and engaged in agreeable 
work. Iam sure a_ better beginning could 
not be asked for, and my advice is,satisfy all 
reasonable demands (and if you read him 
rightly, he will have no other) of your em- 

joyer and keep your position. A good 

ibrary, a judicious friend, willing to serve 
you, leisure hours in which to profit by 
oth, are streaks of good luck rarely falling 
tothe lot of a young man ‘‘unknown to 
fortune and to fame.” I know you do your 
work thoroughly, be it dusting books or 
sweeping up cigar stumps, and painstaking 
in one particular, you are painstaking in all. 

I do not quite agree with your friend in 
his estimate of newspapers. Aside from 
the current news of the day, they are of 
little use in the formation of independent 
thought. They are usually partisan, advo- 
eating What will be apt to pay and win. 
You see but one side of a question, and 
that through the glamour of party prefer- 
ence; indeed, Jacob, a newspaper always 
seems to me a kind of threshing-machine, 
with its army of busy, noisy men and a 
whirlwind of chaff blowing about it, and 
all the time, silently and unseen, the wheat 
js dropping into history, and there only can 

ou find what will be of permanent value. 
‘And so I say read history and biographies; 
Jater, there are essays, criticisms and poetry, 
though I must say, poetry to me seems fitter 
for feminine than masculine minds. It 
does not make bone and sinew, and a man 
needs firmer muscle of mind as well as of 
body, if I may so express myself. I cannot 
bear to think of you, with your splendid 

hysique, playing with rhymes, though 
Mr. Hapgood must enjoy the pastime, jude. 
ing by the poetical works he has. 

1 must tell you ofa bit of kind fortune 
that has fallen tome. I have a place in 
this academy to teach and a chance to go 
on with my Greek and Latin. The salary 
is not large—a woman’s never is—but I am 
writing for the Ledger, which pays me, not 
according to sex, but merit. My year spent 
at Tompkins was not a lost one. I was un- 
consciously gathering materials for what 
the editor is pleased tocall, “racy sketches.” 
I think if any of them falls under your eye, 
you will recognize some familiar charac- 
ters, but you must not tell. I hope to 
spend next August in Tompkins, with Mrs. 
Hulett, and probably by that time, some- 
body may have drifted into that out-of-the- 
way place to whom Mrs. Hulett can marry 
me. She will not easily die if she has not 
disposed of me in the matrimonial market. 
She used to annoy me by daily telling my 
fortune in ‘‘tea grounds,” and for five long 
months she distinctly saw ‘‘a light-com- 
jected youth with his face sot toward 

ompkins and his heart toward me.”” This 
doomed man may reach there about the 
time I do, and ‘‘swallow-tail” and orange 
blossoms be brought into immediate requisi- 
tion. Keep a white vest in readiness, for 
you shall be invited to see the surrendering 
up of all that is mortal of your friend, 

MARGARET FANSHAWE. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
oe - 

WORK WITHIN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 





We give below an article from the South 
Boston Inquirer: 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon has issued a circular 
giving his reasons for not supporting Gov. 
Rice in the next State Convention. Mr. 
Faxon speaks boldly and cogently, and his 
efforts will have great influence among Re- 
publican temperance men. We like his 
method of working the Republican party 
up to the high platform of prohibition. 
Ex-Governors Claflin, Washburn, and Mr. 
Talbot, who were defeated by the apathy of 
Republicans, were all Prohibitionists and 
nominees of the Republican party, to which 
alone the temperance people of the State 
look for any substantial help in the advance- 
ment of the great moral reform which they 
have undertaken, and which is so greatly 
needed. All efforts to build up a new 
party in the hope of attracting adherents 
from the other two great parties we con- 
sider futile, and will result only in throwing 
the power into the hands of the party whose 
rule is, and always has been, in the interests 
of intemperance. But, on the other hand, 
let the temperance people seize upon the 
organization of the Republican party (and 
they can do it, if they will), and they can 
accomplish their ends in a much quicker 
and more lasting shape than by any other. 
What though they are defeated again and 
again, as they were when Mr. Talbot was 
nominated? Are those defeats any harder 
to bear than the indefinite postponement of 
the achievement of the great purpose by 
continued triangular contests between the 
Republican, Democratic and Prohibitory 
parties? True, they have received stones 
when they asked for bread, in the plat- 
forms of the Republican party, but that was 
because they did not control the party ma- 
chine and the legislature and chief magis- 
trate of the State, all at the same time. 
Let that be done, and they will get all the 
bread they can desire both in platform and 
legislation, and without strong drink to 
Wash it down. And it can be done, too, 
Without any more labor, money or manage- 
ment than are now expended upon the ef- 
forts to make a third party. Work with 
the Republican party at its caucuses and 
Conventions, and something worth the cost 
Can be realized. 


—____ eee _____ 
SAUCE EOR THE GANDER, SAUCE FOR THE 
GOOSE. 


Says Mr. Francis A. Walker, in his re- 
cent volume entitled ‘‘Work and Wages,” 
“There is no class fit to determine its own 
rights and prescribe the duties of others. 
Inevitably will tyranny be engendered, 
Whenever there is weakness or helplessness 
On One side. 

Noblesse oblige; and the sentiments of com- 
passion and charity go far to mitigate the 
hatural severity of legislation; but after all, 
there is only one way in which the rights 
of men can be secured, and that is by being 
Placed in their own keeping,—‘‘men and 
Consequently women,” to quote the oft-re- 





peated words of the gentle, ministering 
friend under whose preaching I was reared 
from early youth. c. C. H. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS.,. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh acenecese exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health: of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
rod the Art a and  - ae = Natural His- 

» Open upon a large public square which 
seakee an excellent play ground. Two yours’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter pease are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. ag A. M., Dean, North 
om re are. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


ATs and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ooaily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd sone for particulars. Dr. Carl- 

ton. 187 Washington st., Chicago, ILL 








W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





NWew7 spaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


’ Ws invite the particular attention of honse- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flayor, made. As we 
sell them at one small prone over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
eut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE. 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of:- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTARWAITZ & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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LITERARY N OTICES. 


—‘‘That Husband of Mine” has proved to 

be very popular. More than a hundred 
thousand-copies, it is thought will be sold.— 
“The Life of Gerrit Smith,” by Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham wiil be ready in the early win- 
ter.—Mr. Brancroft, even among the gaities 
of Newport, finds time to work on the con- 
tinuation of his history.—Prof. Willian Ev- 
erett is reported as preparing a memoir of 
his father.—‘‘The Memoir and Letters” of 
Charles Sumner are expected to be issued 
sometime in October. These are to be fol- 
lowed at some future time by a volume con- 
taining a biography of Mr. Sumner.—Peter 
Harvey’s ‘“‘Reminiscences” of Daniel Web- 
ster will soon be issued.—Mr. James T. 
Field’s new volume, ‘“Underbrush,” will 
not be devoted exclusively to reminiscences. 
—Miss Dora Greenwell, has just published 
in England a volume cal'ed “A Basket of 
Summer Fruits,” ‘dedicated to the Ameri- 
can Evangelists who lately visited England.” 
—‘‘Dolly; a Novel,” by Mrs. Burnett, au- 
thor of ‘‘That Lass O’ Lowrie’s,” is an- 
nounced by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
who will also publish ‘‘The Bar-rooms at 
Brantley; or, The Great Hotel Specula- 
tion,” by T. 8. Arthur.—The National Tem- 
perance Society has in press and will pub- 
lish in September a book entitled ‘‘Alcohol 
and the State,” by the Hon. Robert C. Pit- 
man, of Massachusetts.—Hurd & Houghton 
announce for immediate publication ‘‘Poetic 
Inspiration of Nature,” by J. C. Shairp, L. 
L. D., author of two books which have been 
widely read: ‘‘Culture and Religion,” and 
‘Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.”—Rev. 
J. A. Seitz, of Norway, Maine, is busily en- 
gaged upon a History of Universalism which 
he proposes to publish in a few months. 
The work will contain upwards of a thou- 
sand octavo pages.—D. Van Nostrand & Co. 
have published Colonel George E. Waring’s 
papers on ‘‘The Sanitary Condition of Coun- 
try Houses” and ‘‘The Sanitary Condition 
of City Houses,” together with the corre- 
spondence to which the former gave rise in 
the American Architect.—In preparing the 
material for his forthcoming ‘‘Domestic 
Cyclopedia,” Prof. E. L. Youmans, says 
the New York Tribune, has taken extraor- 
dinary precautions to insure absolute ac- 
curacy. He has taken and furnished a house 
up-town, where every detai! to be treated in 
the cyclopedia is tested by the criterion of 
practical experience. This is science applied 
to housekeeping. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS AND Farm VIL- 
LAGES. By Geo. E. Waring Jr., Boston; 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. Waring is a practical farmer, and 
writes from knowledge. The present vol- 
ume is a reprint of papers from Seribner’s 
and the Atlantic Monthly. Four distinct top- 
ics are discussed: ‘‘Village Improvements,” 
“Village Sanitary Work,” ‘‘Farm Villages,” 
“Life and Work of the Eastern Farmer.” 
The author urges that the present system 
of scattered farm houses be substituted by 
villages. He also gives very many impor- 
tant hints in relation to the laying out, 
draining and adornment of villages. But 
the most pressing inquiry is how to keep 
our boys and girls on the farm? Here isa 
very serious question, especially for New 
England. If the present rush of farmer’s 
children continues, the land will soon be 
owned and tilled by foreigners, and that 
distinctive class known as ‘“‘the New Eng- 
land Yeomanry” will pass away. Unless 
this drift be stopped, the farming class will 
degenerate. Mr. Waring thinks that the 
only way to arrest this tendency is to change 
ina radical degree the conditions of the 
farmer’s life. But he is fully aware of the 
problem. “It is easy to say,” he adds, 
“that the farmer’s life must be made more 
cheerful, attractive and refined and less ar- 
duous; but it is by no means easy to see 
how the improvement is to be brought 
about. The cardinal defect is the loneli- 
ness and dullness of the isolated farm-house. 
Intelligent and educated women, brought 
up among the pleasantest surroundings, 
marry young farmers and undertake their 
new life with the determination that, ,in 
their case at least, the more obvious social 
requirements shall be met. During the 
earlier years after marriage they adhere to 
their resolutions, and are regular in attend- 
ance at the church and public lecture; and 
they keep up, so far as possible, social in- 
tercourse with their neighbors. But as 
time goes on, as the family increases, as 
toil begins to tell on health and strength 
and energy, they drop out, little by little, 
from the habit of going abroad, until, often 
for weeks together, they never exchange a 
look or thought with any human being out- 
side of their own households. Aside from 

’ being overworked members of their own 
families, their companionship is confined to 
hired men who smell of the stable, and to 
hired girls with whom they are yoked in the 
daily round of household duties.” To 
counteract this, Mr. Waring urges his idea 
of village farming. 

In addition to this important question, 
other first-class topics are discussed, in 
order to show how the hardships of the 
farmer's life can besoftened. Among these 
are Village Improvement Associations, and 
as a practical aid he givesthe form of a con- 
stitution upon the basis of the Laurel Hill 





Association at Stockbridge. The author 
also tells us how much Woman can do in 
many Ways towards securing better drain- 
age, making the houses more cheerful and 
the village more tasteful. We hope a copy 
of this small book will be in every village 
library, and become a companion in our 
farm-houses. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE, AND THE CUL- 
TURE OF Beauty, Witn Hints As To 
Cuaracter. By T. 8. Sozinsky, M. D. 
Pu. D. 

This little volume contains many wise 
and good thoughts and suggestions, with 
much that is unwise and unworthy of the 
general treatment of the subject. The rules 
for right living are admirable, but the 
recipes for cosmetics and the hint about the 
boite de jouvenee are mischievous in the ex- 
treme, since they would be apt to lead vain 
women to remedy by their aid the deficien- 
ciesof nature. Mr. Sozinsky is conservative 
in many of his ideas with regard to wo- 
men; he evidently has no faith in her 
higher education, considering it ‘contrary 
to common sense and still more, to reason.” 
He places intellectual attraction among the 
very least of those which produce love. 
Perhaps the sentence in the whole book 
that would most amuse the reader of the 
Woman’s Journat is this: ‘‘It is well for 
the husband to be a few years the senior, 
. . . because it is hard for him to exercise 
complete moral control over her, if he is 
not the elder.” Are women so deficient in 
the moral, and the men so superior in it, 
that it is necessary for the good of the 
world that the husband hold the ‘moral 
control?” But leaving these things aside, 
there is much on the right development of 
the physical—on the true culture of the 
heart and affections and on beauty in the 
abstract, and the ideal, which is valuable 
and will repay thoughtful reading. The 
book is published in Philadelphia, by Allen, 
Lane & Scott, and is an attractive volume. 

oe 


WORK AND WAGES, BY F. A. WALKER, 





Mr. Walker has an immense esprit de corps 
of sex. He says, ‘“The jealousy of women, 
the insults and violence not unfrequently 
offered to those seeking employment in 
departments of industry which men have 
chosen to regatd as exclusively their own, 
have not been from want of chivalry in 
men, but from defects of education, that 
her image in the garb of a worker is an un- 
welcome one.” It is not as a worker that 
men object to her, but as a wage-laborer; 
as a rival. 

Again, speaking of women’s liability to 
misconstruction, insult and outrage from 
men, already in the market, he says, ‘‘this 
nrises out of their sexual characteristics, 
these being relatively negative in their in- 
fluence compared to the active, selfish, 
tyrannical violence of these irritated men 
upon a class feebler than themselves, and 
a class non-resistant.” 

Mr. Walker might as well lay all the 
abuse that men have in all ages heaped 
upon Woman, to her sexual characteristics; 
but let her be powerful, and rich, and of 
high social position, and she is screened 
abundantly from outrage and violence. 
We never abuse anything that can defend 
itself. Letus give Woman power to defend 
herself as we gave it to the negro, and her 
sex will be a strength to her rather than a 
weakness, 

Again says Mr. Walker: ‘‘And what is 
the remedy? Agitation and the diffusion 
of correct ideas. Let gifted women con- 
tinue, as in the past, tu appeal for public 
respect and sympathy for their sisters in 
their work; let the schools teach that pub- 
lic opinion may powerfully affect wages, 
and that nothing which depends on human 
volition is inexorable; let the statistics of 
women’s wages be carefully gathered and 
persistently held up to view. Efforts like 
these will not fail to strengthen and sup- 
port Woman in her resort to the market, 
thus enabling her the better to realize the 
condition upon which alone she can expect 
to receive the highest wages which the ex- 
isting state of industry will allow. 

“Let us, as men, and gentlemen, foilow 
them with our earnest, active sympathy, 
and protect and champion them not less in 
their labor than at dance and festival.” 

We say rather, set Woman free, and then 
laissez faire. H. 

oe 


PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


‘‘Men who take to boating, soon acquire an 
ambition to excel in it. They want to get 
in the regattacrew. In order to do this 
they must discipline themselves. No more 
bar-room; no more beer; no more smoking; 
no more dancing with the girls till one or 
two in the morning.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

One good deed begets another; this is 
just what we want; ‘‘no more dancing with 
the girls till one or two o’clock in the morn- 
ing;” an excellent thing not to do, good for 
the men, and still better for the girls. Noth- 
ing is more injurious physically, to our 
girls than these social indoor dissipations. 
Many a strong, blooming girl, becomes the 
frail, delicate young lady, after a winter or 
two of ‘‘society.” Society seems to please 
itself, in ignoring every known law of hy- 
giene. Artificial and false in its require- 
ments, it demands from its votaries a sur- 





render of all natural and wholesome condi- 
tions. 
by the offer of better things, rowing in fresh, 
open air, instead of dancing in the foul, 
heated air of the ballroom, we also drive 
young women out. The young men are 
secure of an equivalent—what shall we ar- 
range for the young women? The subject 
isa momentous one. Had parents thought 
of it seriously in years gone by, and direct- 
ed the physical education of their daughters, 
with even as much care as they gave to the 
development of muscle in their boys, Dr. 
Clarke’s book need not have been written, 
and no one would have dared to say, ‘‘that 
women should not enter Harvard, because 
they were physically unable to bear the 
strain of Harvard's curriculum.” 

I would like here to say a word or two 
of alittle neighbor of mine, a young girl 
of twenty-one, an only daughter, whose 
physical and mental education have gone on 
together, with mutual benefit, producing a 
result which has gladdened my eyes and my 
heart many atime. And seeing this result, 
I must believe that strong, healthy, satis- 
factory young women, like many other good 
things, are made, not born, and that it is to 
the delinquency of parents more than any 
other cause, that we have so many delicate, 
ailing daughters, The mother of the girl I 
speak of might be regarded as a type of 
the American Woman, according to Dr. 
Clarke, and the outlook for the daughter’s 
health did-not seem very fair; but nature is 
always ready to minister if allowed, and 
the parents wisely consulted nature and 
those who had studied the nature of the 
human child, and determined not to fail in 
securing strong health for the little one, if 
care in surrounding it with the best condi- 
tions of healthful life would accomplish 
this result. After twenty years of intelligent 
care and effort, these parents have their 
daughter strong, sensible and happy, and 
entering with enthusiasm on a students life 
at college. I cannot recount the steps of 
her training, but as Isee her at home in her 
garden for hours together, digging, raking 
and trundling her wheelbarrow with the 
skill and grace of long practice, I know 
there must be good muscle in the limbs and 
back that give no sign of tire. 

Handy at the workbench, with the various 
tools her brother uses in catpentry, many a 
nice little arrangement is put up for mother 
or friend, by her hands. Taught to skate 
from her earliest years, she always delights 
in the coming of winter, as giving her the 
most charming exercise of all; and the bril- 
liant color, and strong, easy sway as she 
glides swiftly over the pond, show, I think, 
how good skating is for girls; indulged, of 
course, with some restrictions. My little 
neighbor has learned too, to dance, but she 
has never been inside of a ballroom, and 
what 1 think is even better, has never seem- 
ed to care for it. 

I once asked her if she could sew, and 
she said ‘‘Yes,” and smiled and said she 
meant seeds in the garden; that sewing with 
a needle she did not practice much. That 
she should earn money and put her sewing 
out, and pay for it; that there were so many 
unfortunate women that could only do sew- 
ing, that they ought to have it all to do. 

Dr. Clarke says, ‘‘there must be medical 
women to advise on the physical education 
of girls;” well, there are plenty of excellent 
medical women, though Dr. Clarke doesn’t 
seem to be aware of it, and one of them, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, wrote a book twenty 
years ago on this subject, ‘‘Physical Educa- 
tion of Girls,” predicting much that Dr. 
Clarke has chronicled in his books, at this 
latter day. 

Let us give careful culture to the bodies 
of our girls, and I think, that we need not 
fear with Dr. Holmes and others, that the 
American people will die off this continent, 
but that so doing we may rear a race of 
sons and daughters, better and stronger than 
have ever blessed the world. H. 

27> 

THE PHYSICAL FORCE OBJECTION TO 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The following letter was addressed by 
Mrs. Wm. Grey to the editor of the Specta- 
tor, but declined, on the ground that he had 
already accepted a letter on the subject from 
another correspondent. It was afterwards 
printed in the English Women’s Suffrage 
Journal. 

To the Editor of the Spectator: 

Str.—Only your known candor and gen- 
erosity toward opponents could lead me to 
hope that you will admit into your columns 
a protest against the doctrine set torth by 
you last week in your article on ‘‘Women’s 
Disabilities.” That doctrine, as dangerous 
as any ever uttered by political demagogues 
to excite and flatter the passions of the mul- 
titude, and as false, I think, as dangerous, 
is that society rests ultimately on physical 
force; that political privileges should be 
conceded only to those who have force 
enough to extort them, and that women, not 
— that brute force, may and should 
be denied them. For the moment I will 
leave out of sight the tremendous conse- 
quences of this doctrine, that not justice, 
not the good of the community, are to de- 
cide on the distribution of political power, 
but only the will of the strongest, and will 
ask, is it true? Does the history of human 
societies show that they rest on physical 
force, that government is the expression of 
the sum of brute forces existing in the gov- 
erned? Is it not rather the exact reverse of 
the truth, and is it not government every- 
where and under all forms the expression of 


In driving men out of the ballroom | 


| the ideas and sentiments which have pre- 





vailed over physical force? I will take as 
an illustration the policeman who, by a mo- 
tion of his finger, guides and controls four 
meeting streams of traflic, say at Hyde Park 
Corner in the midst of the season. Does 
that policeman represent physical force? 
No; for any one of the carriages he stops 
could crush him as he stands as easily as the 
mob could crush his eight thousand brother 
policemen who protect life and property 
over the whole of London. He represents 
law, and law represents the long inheritance 
of moral and intellectual forces which from 
generation to generation have more and 
more controlled, subdued and governed the 
brute forces of the country; I venture to af- 
firm that no social order has ever rested on 
physical force. As Metternich pithily ex- 
presses it: ‘‘On peut tout faire avec des bai- 
onnettes, excepté de s'asseocir dessus, Brute 
force can destroy social order, as it has 
done again and again, as it will do wherever 
governments acting on the doctrine you ad- 
vance refuse to do justice, to yield toa 
rightful claim, until the wronged are pow- 
erful enough to extort concession, but it 
can never be the basis and ultima ratio of 
society. To refuse the vote to women be- 
cause that power is not theirs is a direct 
premium on the appeal to force against con- 
stitutional law. 

Another of your arguments, that women 
being unable to defend the country in war 
should not have a voice in deciding ques- 
tions involving peace or war, seems to me 
equally untenable. Even in countries where 
conscription is the law, large classes of men 
are exempted from its operation on the 
ground that their services in other ways are 
indispensable to society; and a considerable 
number of those not exempted are rejected 
from physical disability — yet never has it 
been proposed to disfranchise them in con- 
sequence. 

need not consider the impossible cases 
you suggest of questions in which all the 
female voters should be on one side and all 
the male on the other, and the female vote 
should carry the day; but I may give a real 
instead of a hypothetical case of the exercise 
of political power by women. In the terri- 
tory of Wyoming, U. 8., universal suffrage 
in the literal sense of manhood and woman- 
hood suffrage has been the law of the land 
for some years. Before women were ad- 
mitted to the Suffrage, the Legislature was 
disgraced by drunkenness and general row- 
dyism to such an extent that the members 
would roll drunk into the sittings, and 
sometimes be presided over by a drunken 
speaker. The women, when they obtained 
the vote, set their faces against this state of 
things, and aided, no doubt, by the best of 
the male voters, opposed drunkenness and 
rowdyism in their candidates so successfully 
that they have been driven out of the State 
Legislature and an altogether higher and 
purer standard of political morality has 
been practically enforced; nor does it ap- 
pear that family life or the normal relations 
of the sexes have in any way been disturb- 
ed. One word more as to the threat which 
is always thrown out, that if women obtain 
an equal place with men as citizens they will 
lose the power and privileges they owe now 
to the chivalry of the other sex. What 
chivalry? that of carpet-knights and squires 
of dames, ceasing at the door of a drawing 
room; a chivalry which, like that of old, is 
not incompatible, to use the words of the 
historian, ‘‘with the coarsest profligacy, the 
narrowest caste-spirit, and a brutal indiffer- 
ence to human suffering, as those too well 
know who look below the smooth, silken 
surface of society into the festering depths 
which underlie it. The truechivalry of the 
manly man, of the gentle-man—gentle (that 
is, noble) not perhaps by birth, but by word 
and deed—will live so long as there are help- 
less ones to be protected against the strong, 
oppressed ones to be defended against the 
oppressor, weak right to be vindicated 
against wrongful might. Women will lose 
none of the privileges they owe to that chiv- 
alry by obtaining the status of citizens. 
They may lose some lip honor, some for- 
mal homage; they will gain, if they deserve 
it, respect; and the woman who respects 
herself will scorn the hollow form of hom- 
age which is not based on what in her is de- 
a of respect. 

am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Maria G, Grey. 
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NO CLAIM ON ITS FATHER. 





‘Sarah R. Pendergast, the aunt of an 
illegitimate child of the late Joseph A. 
Jackson, sued Mr. Jackson’s executors in 
the Suprrior Court for the board of the 
child from January, 1870, to March, 1873, 
the time of Mr. Jackson’s death. She 
claimed $1,105 57. Judge Monell, before 
whom the case was tried, charged that Mr. 
Jackson had no duty recognized in law to 
support the child, and the action must rest 
solely on an alleged promise by him to pay 
its board.” —Exchange. 

What an amount of evil esprit de corp 
among men that should make our legis- 
latures enact such a law as this, if such is 
the law. Has not a child a right to both 
its parents, and aclaim on both? When the 
question of wages is discussed, we hear a 
great deal of the man being ‘‘the providing 
party,” and deserving higher wages on that 
account; but by this it seems that when the 
wages of sin are to be settled, the man gives 
all his share to the woman! 

oe 


A WOMAN'S PLEA. 








Years ago Mme. Ristori was playing in 
the city of Madrid, in the royal theatre. 
She had carried the audience away in the 
act by her great power. The curtain had 
fallen on the first act, and unusually long 
applause occurred. No one could under- 
stand her absence. The time came and 
passed when she should have resumed play. 
What was the meaning of herabsence? As 
she was passing from the stage, in the 





wings stood a poor woman who caught her 


garments. ‘‘Madam,” she said, “do you . 


hear that bell now tolling?” “Yes.” “Phas 
bell tolls for the death of my husband: he 
will die at sunrise to-morrow. Won't you,” 
implored the woman, “‘plead for me? The 
queen sits in the box yonder.” The great 
tragedy Queen went to the royal box and 
begged for the life of that man,—a man 
that she has no particular interest in, byt 
simply because he was going to die. Mme. 
Ristori pleaded so well with the Queen that 
with a pencil she wrote his reprieve and he 
was saved. Meanwhile the truth had crept 
out among the audience, and when the cur. 
tain rose again every person sprang to their 
feet. Tears ran like rain, hats and hand. 
kerchiefs were waved, and shout after 
shout went up from the multitude. Why 
was this applause? Not for the tragic 
queen, but for the woman infinitely greater 
—the woman that had pleaded for a life and 
not in vain. 














SPECLAL NOTICES, — 


Invalid's Home.—An attractive home for 
nervous and mildly prune Braene who dislike insti 
tutions, Address Mrs. M. E. Berry, 3 Beacon Street 
Boston Mass. . 








The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classica) 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 





MEDICAL REGISTER. | 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 


M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer » + Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 
Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 p. M., and 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 

Books.—James R. Opps & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
‘ Cyppete,—vert Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 


Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 


sees Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all, 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
n 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Rostaurant.—Resel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e ° 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 oo St. 


Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, ®2 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has ReMovep her residence and office to the 

Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


——— 





Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1to 5 Pp. mM. = 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 








Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, fet 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to course 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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